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During  the  academic  year  1967- 
1968,  the  Boston  Architectural 
Center  conducted  a  series  of 
workshops  for  decision-makers 
in  government  entitled  "The 
City  as  a  System,"  funded  under 
the  Title  I,  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Program  for  Contin¬ 
uing  Education  and  Community 
Relations.  The  series  related 
various  sub -systems  of  the  city 
into  an  integrated  whole,  and 
brought  together  a  variety  of 
decision-makers  in  local,  state 
and  federal  agencies  in  order 
to  discuss  problems  of  mutual 
importance.  As  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  this  series,  the 
Advisory  Committee  held  an 
all-day  meeting  to  discuss  the 
John  Hancock  building  project 
in  Copley  Square  as  a  typical 
example  of  public  and  private 
decision-making.  This  publi¬ 
cation  is  a  transcript  of  that 
meeting . 

Mr.  Tunney  Lee's  reaction  to 
the  John  Hancock  project  was 
a  poignant  expression  of  the 
meaning  of  the  proposed  tower. 
For  him,  it  symbolizes  the 
powerlessness  and  irrelevance 
of  city  planning.  It  repre¬ 
sents  formidable  economic 
interests  which  can  overcome 
the  objections  of  even  a  group 
as  powerful  as  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority.  Mr. 

Lee  urges  creative  departures 
in  city  planning  in  order  to 
prevent  sheer  economic  power 
from  over-riding  public  con¬ 
cern.  We  believe  that  the 
kind  of  imaginative  departure 


Mr.  Lee  is  referring  to  is 
that  of  community  participation 
in  the  planning  process  at  the 
grass-roots  level,  and  not 
limited  to  participation  by 
just  the  established  institu¬ 
tions  of  a  community. 

Professor  Wilhelm  vonMoltke 
expressed  the  objectives  of  a 
plan  for  the  Back  Bay  area 
which  would  tie  the  Back  Bay 
to  the  South  End.  He  noted 
the  need  for  John  Hancock  to 
develop  a  project  in  which 
such  a  link  would  be  provided 
between  the  Back  Bay  and  South 
End  neighborhoods. 

Bob  Gladstone  questioned  the 
selection  of  the  John  Hancock 
as  a  typical  subject  for  'The 
City  as  a  System."  Is  it 
typical  of  the  enormous  social 
issues  which  face  the  major 
cities  of  our  nation  today? 

He  interjects  the  John  Hancock 
problem  as  one  which- emphasizes 
the  urgent  need  of  creating  a 
process  in  which  decision-mak¬ 
ing  may  take  place,  in  which 
all  representative  groups  con¬ 
cern  themselves,  and  in  which 
a  series  of  alternatives  can 
be  presented  and  examined  by 
all  parties.  Gladstone  cap- 
sulized  many  of  the  issues 
when  he  said,  "...  the  planners 
have  been  essentially  inarticu¬ 
late  and  ineffective  and  they 
are  suffering  penalties  for 
this  failure,  and  as  a  result 
are  frustrated  and  despairing." 
Moreover,  he  suggests  the 
process  of  advocacy  planning 
whereby  inarticulate  citizens 
at  the  community  or  grass-roots 
level  through  professionals 
advocating  their  concern,  may 
give  expression  to  specific 
constructive  alternatives. 


F.A.  Stahl  raises  the  question 
about  responsibility  for  pre¬ 
paring  and  presenting  alterna¬ 
tive  plans.  Stahl  feels  that 
this  responsibility  today  lies 
with  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority.  Whether  or  not  the 
interests  of  the  BRA  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  broad  to  represent 
community  interests  is  ques¬ 
tionable. 


Dr.  Bernard  Kramer  suggests 
that  the  solution  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  problem  of  one  company 
in  one  location  is  dwarfed  by 
the  complexity  of  city  life, 
and  that  the  process  by  which 
building  takes  place  should 
be  able  to  have  inputs  from 
many  sources  including  espe¬ 
cially,  residents  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood- -stores 
and  small  businesses,  from  the 
Black  community  as  well  as  the 
profession . 

The  Boston  Architectural  Center 
is  endowed  by  the  contributed 
services  of  many  individuals, 
but  it  is  especially  fortunate 
in  having  David  D.  Wallace  as 
general  chairman  of  the  all¬ 
day  meeting  and  an  Advisory 
Committee  consisting  of  Herbert 
Bogen,  Herman  Field,  and 
Herbert  Classman. 

This  publication  is  also  due  in 
great  part  to  both  the  editor¬ 
ial  as  well  as  secretarial 
skills  of  Pat  Wells. 


Sanford  R.  Greenfield,  AIA 
Director  of  Education,  BAG 
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9:00  -  9:30  a.m. 

Registration 

9:30  -  12:30  p .m. 

Morning  speakers  will  present 
the  facts: 

DONALD  GRAHAM:  Former  Project 
Director,  Boston  Regional 
Planning  Project;  presently 
Acting  Director,  Research-  and 
Development,  MBTA. 

TUNNEY  F.  LEE:  Former  Chief 
Planner  and  Design  Officer, 

BRA ;  presently  urban  design 
consultant  involved  in  com¬ 
munity  planning  in  the  Shaw 
Area,  Washington,  D.  C. 

JOSEPH  BERLANDI:  Attorney- 
at-Law;  Director  of  Zoning, 

BRA;  Advisor  to  the  Boston 
Zoning  Commission. 

MAX  PHILIPPSON:  Real  Estate 
Consultant  for  John  Hancock  ' 
Building;  Consultant  on  State 
Street  Bank  Building,  Boston. 

HARRY  COBB:  One  of  the  found¬ 
ing  partners  of  I.  M.  Pei  in 
1955;  architect  for  Place  Ville 
Marie,  Montreal;  current  pro¬ 
jects  include  Harbour  Towers, 
Boston's  new  apartment  complex 
on  the  waterfront. 

DANIEL  AHERN:  Executive 
Director  of  Back  Bay  Federation 
for  Community  Development  - - 
collaborating  with  BRA  for 
further  planning  of  Back  Bay 
and  implementation  of  such 
plans;  Vice-President,  Spencer 
M.  Hurtt  Associates,  real 
estate  consultants  in  the 
field  of  urban  design. 

WILHELM  VON  MOLTKE: 

Professor  and  Director,  Urban 
Design  Program,  Harvard  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Design;  Consul¬ 
tant  to  New  Community  Study  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Design. 

ROBERT  GLADSTONE:  Economic 
Consultant  of  Washington,  D.C., 
former  Chairman  of  the  National 
Housing  Commission  for  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners. 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  act  as 
respondent  to  the  previous 
speakers,  posing  questions  to 
be  taken  up  in  workshop 
sess ions  . 


12:30  -  2:00  p.m. 

Box  Lunch  Workshops 

WORKSHOP  CHAIRMEN: 

DR.  AARON  FLEISCHER:  Pro¬ 
fessor,  Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning,  M.I.T. 

DR.  BERNARD  KRAMER:  Associate 
Professor  of  Preventive 
Medicine,  Tufts  U. ,  Boston. 

MACDONALD  BARR:  Member,  AIP, 
Urban  Planning;  Asst,  to  the 
Director  (for  Metropolitan 
Boston  Studies) ,  Joint  Center 
for  Urban  Studies - -M. I . T .  and 
Harvard . 

WALWORTH  WILLIAMS:  Project 
Manager,  Central  Area  Systems 
Study  for  MBTA 

ANGELO  SOTER:  Executive  Dir¬ 
ector  Massachusetts  State 
College  Building  Authority. 

FREDERICK  STAHL:  Architect, 
Principal,  F.  A.  Stahl  ^ 
Associates,  Head  Critic, 

School  of  Architecture,  Boston 
Architectural  Center. 

A.  JACK  SIMS:  Former  Mayor  of 
Brockton,  Mass.;  Executive 
Director,  Old  Colony  Planning 
Council;  Chairman  Governor's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Housing 
^  Urban  Renewal. 

TERRY  RANKINE:  Architect, 
Principal,  Cambridge  Seven 
Associates;  Head  Critic,  School 
of  Architecture,  Boston  Archi¬ 
tectural  Center. 

2:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Reports  from  workshop  chairmen 
and  general  discussion  with 
morning  speakers  participating. 

Moderator : 

Herbert  Bogen,  AIA,  AIP 


MORNING 

SESSION 

9:30 


The  final  summary  meeting  of 
the  Boston  Architectural 
Center  workshops  for  decision 
makers  in  government  was  held 
Saturday,  May  4,  1968,  at  the 
Boston  Architectural  Center, 

320  Newbury  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  at  9:40  o'clock 
a.m.  Mr.  David  D.  Wallace, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

MR.  CLASSMAN:  I  would  like  to 
welcome  all  of  you  to  the 
Architectural  Center  this 
morning.  The  turnout  for  an 
all-day  conference  is  very 
encouraging  to  my  committee, 
when  you  consider  we  are  run¬ 
ning  in  competition  with  the 
Red  Sox  and  the  Kentucky  Derby; 
(laughter)  but  for  those  of 
you  who  weren't  here  before, 
the  Advisory  Committee  has 
worked  very  hard  these  past 
six  months  to  provide  a  work¬ 
shop  on  environmental  design 
geared  to  the  interests  of  the 
decision  makers  in  government. 
These  workshops  were  designed 
to  help  participants  under¬ 
stand  the  city  as  a  group  of 
systems:  transportation  systems, 
education,  highway  ,  housing, 
and  so  forth.  We  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  way  these  systems 
interact  and  the  ways  of 
designing  systems  to  operate 
more  efficiently  and  conveni¬ 
ently  for  the  people  using 
them.  Sixty-four  people  in 
government  attended  the  series. 
Among  them  were  administrators 
from  thirty  federal,  state  and 
local  government  offices; 
included  among  others,  were 
the  United  States  Department 
of  Transportation,  Veterans' 
Administration,  Massachusetts 
Port  Authority,  the  MBTA,  the 
MDC.  In  addition  to  these 
agencies  we  had  a  sprinkling 
of  architects  and  planners. 

The  committee  appreciates  the 
diligence  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  participants  in  this 
program,  and  we  are  looking 
forward  to  the  extension  of 
this  particular  program  for 
next  year.  Personally  at 
this  final  session,  I  want  to 
thank  my  committee,  Mr. Herbert 
H.  Bogen,  Mr.  Sanford  Green¬ 
field,  Mr.  Hermann  Field,  and 
Mr.  David  Wallace,  without 
whose  efforts  this  program 
would  never  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  . 


I  now  want  to  introduce  my 
fellow  committeeman,  Mr.  David 
Wallace,  who  is  an  architect 
and  a  planner  and  the  co¬ 
ordinator  and  planner  of 
today's  workshop.  Mr.  Wallace. 

CHAIRMAN  WALLACE:  Thank  you. 
Herb.  The  new  John  Hancock 
Building  is  an  example  of 
public  and  private  decision 
making  and  it  seems  worthy  of 
a  workshop  using  it  as  a  case 
study.  It  offers  a  chance  to 
study  firsthand  the  inter¬ 
action  of  the  various  urban 
systems,  each  of  which  were 
the  subject  of  previous 
sessions.  It  was  a  project 
that  received  a  lot  of  press 
a  few  months  ago,  and  I  am 
sure  we  will  be  reading  a  lot 
more  about  the  John  Hancock 
Building  in  the  months  to 
come.  It  is  both  topical 
and  typical.  It  is  typical 
not  in  the  sense  of  past,  but 
in  terms  of  the  kind  of  large- 
scale  urban  development  that 
we  can  expect  in  the  future. 
The  kind  that  will  have  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the 
inner  structure  of  our  cities. 

We  are  indeed  grateful  for  the 
willingness  of  this  morning's 
speakers  and  this  afternoon's 
workshop  chairmen  to  come  and 
talk  about  these  problems, 
giving  their  time  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  today's  program  to 
bring  to  a  successful  conclu¬ 
sion  the  series  of  meetings 
for  decision  makers  in  govern¬ 
ment  . 

The  format  of  the  day  is  to 
devote  the  morning  to  the 
revelation  of  the  history 
leading  to  the  final  proposal 
of  the  sixty-story  tower  to  be 
constructed  in  Back  Bay  ad¬ 
jacent  to  Copley  Square 
to  discover  the  decisions  that 
were  made  or  were  not  made  and 
who  made  them  or  didn't  make 
them.  Then  at  12:30,  we  will 
divide  into  workshop  groups  to 
discuss  these  facts  and  also 
the  issues  raised  by  the 


respondent  to  this  morning's 
speakers,  Mr.  Gladstone.  At 
two  o'clock  we  shall  return  to 
discuss  the  results  of  these 
workshops  and  to  generate 
further  discussion  from  our 
entire  group. 

We  have  arranged  the  seating 
in  this  informal  manner,  and 
you  can  see  the  speakers  are 
scattered  throughout  the 
audience  and  sitting  with  you. 
We  hope  the  informality  will 
keynote  the  discussions  today, 
but  because  of  the  limited 
time  and  the  number  of  speak¬ 
ers  we  have  this  morning,  we 
must  insist  that  they  limit 
their  time  to  just  fifteen 
minutes.  Any  questions  that 
you  have  for  them  will  have 
to  wait  for  the  workshops  or 
the  discussion  following  the 
workshops  this  afternoon. 

Are  there  any  members  of  the 
press  in  the  room?  I  was 
hoping  there  wouldn't  be,  and 
I  didn't  expect  there  would  be 
and  I  hope  that  this  means 
that  we  can  all  be  perfectly 
candid  in  our  discussion. 

VOICE:  I  am  from  the  press, 

yes.  (Laughter.) 

CHAIRMAN  WALLACE:  Are  you 
working? 

VOICE:  I  expect,  yes. 

CHAIRMAN  WALLACE:  Well,  the 
speakers  are  so  noted  and 
have  so  noted  and  it  is  too 
bad.  (Laughter.) 

Our  first  speaker  is  Mr. 

Donald  Graham.  He  is  former 
chief  planning  administrator 
for  Boston  and  also  former 
project  director  for  the 
Boston  Regional  Planning 
Project.  He  is  presently 
Director  of  Planning  and 
Development  for  the  MBTA.  Mr. 
Graham  will  address  us  on  the 
early  government  project 
decisions  regarding  the  site 
of  the  proposed  tower  and  on 
the  impact  the  tower  is 
expected  to  have  on  the  MBTA 
system.  Mr.  Graham. 

MR.  GRAHAM:  Thank  you,  Dave. 

I  have  been  asked  to  look  back 
over  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years  to  see  some  of  the 
decisions  that  have  taken 
place  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  present  con¬ 
sideration  for  this  substan¬ 
tially  new  and  enlarged  John 
Hancock  complex. 


I  think  if  we  are  going  to 
look  at  this  within  the  proper 
context,  the  first  thing  we 
have  to  admit  is  that  the 
family  of  decisions  that  have 
taken  place  over  the  past  ten 
or  fifteen  years  which  has 
been  most  relevant  to  this  is 
related  to  the  Prudential 
Center.  This  has  any  number 
of  relevant  decisions  related 
to  it,  but  I  would  like  to 
touch  upon  just  a  few. 

The  first  is  in  the  general 
area  of  public-private  rela¬ 
tionships.  The  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  made  a 
momentous  decision  in  that  it 
decided  to  decentralize  its 
home  offices  and,  furthermore, 
that  its  Northeastern  Home 
Office  would  be  in  the  center 
city  rather  than  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  as  they  decided  to  do  in 
so  many  of  their  other  re¬ 
gional  centers.  So  here  we 
had  available  a  substantial 
private  concern  investment  in 
the  downtown  area  if  all  the 
site's  problems  could  be 
worked  out. 

This  is  where  we  get  to  the 
public  agencies,  and  I  think 
perhaps  the  momentous  con¬ 
tribution  Prudential  made  with 
respect  to  public  agencies  is 
that  it  forced  upon  the  public 
agencies  a  need  to  be  creative 
and  we  have  been  lucky  that 
the  creative  input  from  public 
groups  meshed  together  to 
result  in  something  positive. 

The  first  of  the  agencies  that 
demonstrated  its  creativity 
was  the  Turnpike  Authority. 

As  you  know,  the  Turnpike  was 
running  through  the  center  of 
the  site,  was  acquiring  the 
property  from  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad  and  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  developing  air 
rights  and  developing  uses  of 
the  land  which  would  generate 


traffic  on  the  Turnpike. 

Because  no  other  approach 
seemed  to  be  working  out,  they 
proposed  that  the  Turnpike 
sponsor  the  Prudential  develop¬ 
ment  and  actually  develop  it 
as  an  air  rights  adjunct  for 
the  basic  purpose  of  building 
the  Turnpike  through  the 
property . 

This  concept  was  turned  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
would  have  been  the  end  of  it, 
but,  fortunately  the  Supreme 
Court  in  those  days  was  also 
creative.  It  practically  told 
the  BRA  that  it  better  get 
into  the  act  and  really  set 
forth  how  such  a  site  could 
be  developed  and  make  it 
constitutional  and  legal. 

Again  very  fortunately,  the 
BRA  was  in  a  position  to 
respond  creatively  to  this 
challenge  and  do  more  than 
just  develop  the  Prudential 
site,  as  you  know.  The 
Prudential  Bill,  so-called, 
was  the  vehicle  whereby  the 
planning  and  development 
functions  of  the  City  of 
Boston  were  consolidated  into 
a  single  agency.  Not  only  did 
Prudential  set  the  stage  when 
the  Supreme  Court  set  the 
stage  for  the  development  of 
the  site,  but  it  also  set  the 
stage  for  turning  the  City  of 
Boston  machinery  into  a  more 
effective  vehicle  for  ac¬ 
complishing  this  kind  of 
thing  in  the  future. 

I  think  the  Prudential  Center 
also  did  something  else  very 
important  and  at  a  time  when 
there  wasn't  much  confidence 
in  the  City  of  Boston  being 
able  to  lift  itself  up  by  its 
bootstraps.  There  was  a  lot 
of  cynicism  and  discouragement, 
but  the  Prudential  demonstrated 
that  large-scale  development 
can,  in  fact,  take  place  in 
the  City  of  Boston.  And  if  we 
look  now  at  the  John  Hancock 
proposal,  there  was  a  lot  more 
sophisticated  response  than 
there  would  be  if  there  hadn't 
been  a  Prudential  Center  in 
the  vicinity.  The  Prudential 
Center  also,  I  think,  drama¬ 
tized  some  important  land  use 
and  transportation  relation¬ 
ships  that  I  would  like  to 
come  back  to  in  a  few  moments. 
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''Finally,  I  think  the  Pruden- 
T  tial  Center  has  a  direct 
impact  on  the  John  Hancock 
decision  to  build  its  tower, 
r;  through  good  old-fashioned 
corporate  competition.  The 
fact  that  a  competing  company 
was  willing  to  take  this  kind 
''of  challenge,  to  make  this 
““  kind  of  investment  in  the 
central  city  has  reinforced 
I  the  John  Hancock  decision  to 
do  the  same. 

The  second,  but  I  think  very 
significant  set  of  decisions 
““  involves  the  fact  that  the 
^  John  Hancock  site  relates  to 
the  Federal  Office  Building. 

Ten  years  ago  the  John  Hancock 
^  site  was  actually  going  to  be 
the  site  of  the  Federal  Office 
-  Building.  It  was  in  the  hands 
"■  of  the  Federal  government,  and 
they  were  planning  to  use  that 
site  for  construction. 

The  government  center  project 
was  already  under  way,  that  is, 
j^the  planning  of  the  project 
was  already  under  way.  So, 

_  the  city  was  able  to  .counter 
>  the  proposal  by  the  GSA  to 
■  build  on  that  site  by  sug- 
gesting  there  would  be  a  more 
■"  appropriate  location  for  the 
Federal  Office  Building. 

I  Since  it  was  just  plans  and 
‘  since  the  federal  renewal 
I  powers  were  not  broad  enough 
to  make  the  Government  Center 
\  eligible  under  federal  aid, 

/  there  were  substantial 

reservations  on  the  part  of 
GSA  about  going  into  such  a 
f  location,  but  there  was  a 
^  compromise.  The  GSA  agreed 
to  put  their  building  on 
lower  Washington  Street  on 
j  the  site  that  is  now  going  to 
I  be  occupied  by  the  Kaufmann 
s  Parking  Garage.  They  didn't 
'  want  to  go  into  the  site 
proposed  in  the  Government 
Center  because  that  was  in 
'  the  middle  of  the  slum  and 
'  they  didn't  want  to  build  a 
multi-million  dollar  office 
building  in  the  middle  of 
^  Scollay  Square.  •- 


You  can  see  what  has  developed 
is  a  complete  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence.  The  government  con¬ 
tested,  and  there  again  a 
series  of  public-private 
relationships  and  decisions 
saved  the  day.  At  a  time  when 
it  looked  as  if  we  were  going 
to  lose  the  Government  Center 
concept,  the  real  estate  board, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  City  of  Boston  agencies 
and  the  architectural  pro¬ 
fession  all  rallied  around 
and  held  the  line  in  a  manner 
which  finally  convinced  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
to  stick  by  the  original  plans 
for  the  Government  Center  and 
to  convince  the  GSA  that  it 
was  a  good  risk  to  locate  the 
building  where  it  is  now 

located . 

Referring  to  the  architectural 
profession  and  its  participa¬ 
tion,  I  think  we  have  to 
acknowledge  two  things  that 
have  a  direct  bearing.  First 
is  the  decision  of  the  Boston 
Architectural  Center  to  set  up 
the  Urban  Design  Center  which 
became  as  active  as  it  was  and 
has  suggested  designs  and  made 
recommendations  which  are 
directly  relevant  to  the  John 
Hancock  site.  Another  thing 
which  the  architectural  pro¬ 
fession  contributed  was  the 
Architectural  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Boston 
Planning  Board,  which  was 
perhaps  the  single  most  in¬ 
fluential  group  in  holding 
together  the  complex.  This 
was  a  group  of  five  leading 
architects  who  served  without 
pay  for  that  purpose,  and 
since  have  become  the  Design 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  BRA. 

Also  relevant  to  the  John 
Hancock  is  that  it  ties  in 
with  the  participation  of  the 
private  groups  in  the  general 
renewal  planning  for  the  Back 


Bay.  The  Back  Bay  GNRP 
(General  Neighborhood  Renewal 
Plan)  was  low  priority  as  far 
as  the  BRA  was  concerned.  The 
limited  resources  available 
had  to  be  utilized  elsewhere, 
and  it  was  the  recommendation 
of  the  City  that  private 
enterprise  take  the  initiative 
in  preparing  plans  for  the 
Back  Bay.  As  you  know,  and 
Dan  Ahearn  will  probably  touch 
upon  later,  this  has  since 
materialized. 

Now,  in  this  matter  of  the 
relationship  in  planned  use  of 
transportation,  I  think  we  are 
very  fortunate  in  the  Back  Bay 
that  the  chief  automobile 
feeder  is  a  toll  road.  By  that 
we  can  meter  the  flow  of  auto¬ 
mobile  traffic  into  the  dis¬ 
trict.  We  can  control  the 
access  and  we  can  control  the 
volumes;  in  effect  this  is 
exactly  what  is  taking  place. 

We  have  available  capacity  on 
the  Turnpike  which  the  MBTA  is 
using  for  express  buses,  and 
the  fact  that  there  are  limited 
access  points  means  that  the 
relationship  between  the 
artery  and  garages  and  so  on 
can  be  more  carefully  con¬ 
trolled.  As  a  practical  matter 
at  the  present  time,  the  Turn¬ 
pike  and  John  Hancock  are 
working  together  on  locating 
the  John  Hancock  garage. 

The  other  thing  that  is  im¬ 
portant  in  the  transportation 
relationship  is  that  this  is 
well  served  by  public  trans¬ 
portation  and  over  the  next 
few  years,  the  accesses  will 
be  substantially  improved. 

As  you  know,  the  central 
subway  at  present  serves  the 
area  with  the  Green  Line  and 
the  streetcars,  but  the  whole 
main  line,  the  Orange  Line  of 
the  Everett-Forest  Hills  Line, 
will  be  relocated  to  directly 
serve  the  Back  Bay  with  a 
station  within  walking  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  John  Hancock. 

We'  are  also  proposing  to 
undertake  feasibility  studies 
to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  East  Boston  Blue  Line  and 
Riverside  Line  can  be  linked 
up  to  permit  direct  access  to 
the  John  Hancock  site.  The 
goal  is  Rapid  Transit  stations 
within  walking  distance  of  the 
John  Hancock  site  from  all 
sectors  of  the  region,  with 
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12  the  exception  of  the  South 

Shore  and  the  northwest  which 
will  be  served  by  the  Red  Line 
and  will  require  a  transfer 
downtown . 

This  is  extraordinarily  good 
accessibility  and  again  in¬ 
dicates  the  interplay  between 
public  and  private  decisions, 
which  brings  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  providing  employment 
concentrations  of  this  density 
on  this  site. 

Now,  I  have  indicated  that  the 
private  and  public  decisions, 
in  the  last  decade,  have 
gotten  along  pretty  well.  We 
can  point  with  pride  to  a 
number  of  things  that  have 
taken  place.  Generally  it  is 
a  positive  picture,  but  I 
can't  resist  the  temptation  to 
point  out  one  other  thing. 

When  I  came  to  Boston  in  1957 
the  first  public  meeting  I 
attended  was  in  the  Back  Bay, 
a  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
Neighborhood  Association  of 
the  Back  Bay.  Coming  from 
Providence  where  there  was  a 
good  rapport  between  the  com¬ 
munities  and  the  cities,  I  was 
shocked  to  discover  how 
alienated  the  area  population 
was  from  its  city  government, 
and  if  we  look  at  the  Back  Bay 
we  see  that  the  establishment 
of  good  communications  has 
gone  a  long  way,  but  it  is  not 
nearly  as  complete  and  satis¬ 
factory  as  it  should  be.  To 
demonstrate,  as  a  recent  exam¬ 
ple,  we  had  the  picketing  of 
the  parking  lot  right  across 
the  railroad  almost  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  John 
Hancock  site.  So,  we  can  be 
proud  about  how  the  White 
establishment  is  getting  along 
together  and  making  big  and 
inportant  decisions,  but  I 
think  we  have  to  keep  in  mind 
that  it  is  the  entire  commu¬ 
nity  that  we  are  trying  to 
serve.  We  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go  in  bringing  others 
into  the  decision-making 
process.  Thank  you. (Applause) 


It  would  have  shown  in  its 
clearest  form,  I  think,  the 
powerlessness  and  irrelevance 
of  city  planning.  Even  when 
confronted  by  powerful  economic 
interests,  even  by  a  group  as 
powerful  as  the  BRA,  the  pro¬ 
totype  of  the  redevelopment 
agency  and  planning  agencies 
coming  together  and  bringing 
together  all  the  powers  needed 
to  make  decisions  in  the  city, 
even  when  the  effect  of  Copley 
Square,  which  must  be  one  of 
the  most  precious  of  a  very 
limited  architectural  heritage 
in  Boston,  I  think  that  city 
planning  really  looked  like  it 
had  nothing  much  to  do  with 
the  decision. 

This  is  in  the  time  that  we 
worked  with  the  BRA  on  things 
that  concerned  Copley  Square, 
and  probably  one  of  the  most 
important  things  we  did  was 
the  regional  core  plan  which 
we  started  soon  after  1961  or 
'  62. 

As  Don  has  already  outlined  to 
you,  the  Prudential  Center  had 
just  passed  the  last  of  its 
legal  tests.  The  Turnpike  was 
well  on  its  way  to  being  built, 
and  Copley  Square  looked  very 
much  to  be  in  the  center  of  a 
new  development  area  that 
would  stretch  from  Park  Square 
to  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
squeezed  between  South  End  and 
Back  Bay. 

I  should  point  out  that  when 
we  first  arrived  in  Boston, 
the  Boston  Society  of  Archi¬ 
tects  already  had  done  a 
considerable  amount  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  had  already  recog¬ 
nized  this  emerging  lineal 
core  in  its  concept  of  the 
high  spine,  which  would  run 
from  Government  Center,  down 
through  existing  downtown 
Boston  and  down  Boylston 
Street . 

There  is  a  kind  of  inevit¬ 
ability  about  the  sixty  story 
John  Hancock  Building  at 
Copley  Square;  when  the  Back 
Bay  was  still  a  tidal  marsh; 
the  two  railroads  that  crossed 
it  were  the  major  roads  con¬ 
necting  the  mainland;  Boston 
and  Worcester  which  is  now  the 


CHAIRMAN  WALLACE:  Thank  you 
very  much,  Don.  That  was 
marvelous.  It  is  fourteen 
and  one  half  minutes. 

(Laughter . ) 

Tunney  F.  Lee  is  the  former 
chief  planner  and  design 
officer  of  the  Boston  Re¬ 
development  Authority.  He 
presently  is  an  urban  design 
consultant  involved  in  com¬ 
munity  planning  in  the  shore 
area  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Tunney  was  involved  in  an 
important  way  in  the  early 
BRA  decisions  for  the  Copley 
Square  area  and  has  followed 
the  events  concerning  the  area 
closely  since  he  left  his  BRA 
post . 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  introduce 
Tunney  Lee. 

MR.  LEE:  Thank  you.  I  hate 
to  be  so  pessimistic  after 
Don's  great  optimism,  but  I 
have  been  asked  to  talk  about 
the  period  I  was  with  the  BRA 
between  1961  and  1966,  and  I 
have  to  tell  you  my  reactions 
when  I  first  heard  about  the 
decision  to  build  a  sixty 
story  building  on  Copley 
Square.  It  was  one  of  shock, 
which  1  think  is  understand¬ 
able.  The  other  one  was 
relief,  and  that  was,  I  must 
say,  a  very  selfish  one.  I 
was  relieved  that  I  wasn't  at 
the  BRA.  (Laughter.)  It 
would  have  been  another  one  of 
my  many  losing  battles  over 
planning  issues.  We  won  some. 
We  lost  some.  But  this  one 
would  really  have  been  very 
bitter . 
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Boston  and  Albany  and  the 
Boston  and  Providence  which 
is  now  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
crossed  right  south  of  Copley 
I  Square,  which  is  now  Back  Bay 
Station.  These  two  major 
roads  set  the  pattern  and 
direction  of  growth  for  the 
Boston  core  to  this  day.  That 
is,  when  space  ran  out  in  the 
original  Boston  peninsula,  the 
growth  had  to  come  out  in  the 
direction  of  Copley  Square. 

As  Don  pointed  out,  the 
Prudential  Center  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  John  Hancock's 
building,  but  I  think  the 
Prudential  Center  decision 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  John 
Hancock  earlier  decision  to 
build  a  twenty- six- story 
building  immediately  after  the 
war  on  its  Berkeley  Street 
site . 

The  two  railroads  crossed  and 
the  Boston  Providence  had  a 
terminal  in  Park  Square,  which 
it  eventually  abandoned  and 
consolidated  with  the  Boston 
and  Albany  and  the  consolidated 
cuts  at  the  South  Station  and 
all  street  patterns  were 
eventually  laid  out.  Hunting- 
ton  Avenue,  Columbus  Avenue, 
all  followed  the  direction  of 
these  cuts . 

And  so  when  the  Turnpike 
Extension  was  built,  it  was 
' built  along  the  Boston  and 
Albany  right  of  way  and  an 
interchange  at  Copley  Square 
was  established.  As  we  were 
doing  the  regional  core  plan, 
we  recognized  that  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  also  carried 
the  potential  for  conversion 
to  a  high  capacity  access 
road  and  we  saw  that  the  local 
street  system  in  order  to 
survive  the  impact  of  the  new 
roads  coming  into  this  area 
just  south  of  Copley  Square 
and  turning  at  that  point  to 
the  east  and  the  south  would 
require  a  substantial  develop¬ 
ment  right  there.  But  we  saw 
that  in  order  to  reinforce  the 
emerging  lineal  character  of 
the  core  from  Prudential  over 
to  Government  Center,  then  the 
existing  city  streets  couldn't 
continue  as  all-purpose  streets 
as  they  are  now;  that  is,  for 
Boylston  Street  and  Stuart 
Street  to  adequately  serve 
this  new  development,  we 
would  have  to  develop  a 
secondary  system  to  carry  the 
traffic  around  the  core. 


So,  we  developed  service 
streets  along  the  Turnpike 
and  hooking  up  to  service 
streets  along  the  central 
artery  to  serve  as  a  kind  of 
a  hugging  system  around  the 
regional  core. 

Now,  this  eventually  led  to 
proposals  for  turning  Hunting- 
ton  Avenue  and  Columbus  Avenue 
which  traditionally  had  pene¬ 
trated  right  through  to 
Boylston  Street  cutting 
through  Copley  Square  and 
through  Park  Square,  and  to 
the  change  of  Huntington 
Avenue  over  to  Stuart  to  run  a 
series  of  service  streets 
around  to  service  the  core. This 
eventually  came  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  closing  Huntington 
Avenue  into  Copley  Square  and 
the  BRA's  sponsorship  of  Copley 
Square  itself.  The  regional 
core  plan  recognized  the 
developing  high  intensity  in 
Copley  Square  and  its  in¬ 
evitability,  but  we  did  try 
to  adjust  the  new  scale  of 
access  to  protect  the  Square 
itself,  the  streets  parallel¬ 
ing  the  Square,  the  Back  Bay 
and  the  South  End. 

Most  of  the  other  planning 
efforts  that  concerned  the 
Copley  Square  area  at  that 
time  were  mostly  what  we  call 
firefighting  efforts  and  as  a 
friend  I  worked  with  there 
said,  we  are  firefighters  with 
short  stubby  hoses.  We  didn't 
have  much  water,  but  we  did 
try  to  react  to  proposals  by 
the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  for 
the  air  rights  development  and 
other  proposals  in  that  general 
area . 

I  assume  that  other  people  are 
going  to  talk  about  the  Back 
Bay  Council  and  that  Professor 
von  Moltke  will  speak  about 
the  plan  for  the  Back  Bay  that 
he  has  done.  So,  I  won't 
touch  on  that. 


One  of  the  last  things  we  had 
was  the  great  Commonwealth 
Avenue  debate  in  1966  in 
which  the  proposal  was  to 
raise  the  height  level  limit 
and  build  towers  on  Common¬ 
wealth  Avenue,  which  produced 
a  whole  series  of  fights  and 
court  battles,  I  assume,  that 
are  still  pending  to  this  day. 
But  the  point  I  want  to  make 
is  that  even  during  all  this 
planning  that  we  are  doing, 
we  are  always  assuming  that 
the  Square  itself  was  well 
protected,  either  by  tradition 
or  by  law,  so  that  some  of  the 
studies  that  we  have  made, 

(and  I  am  sure  the  studies 
that  Professor  vonMoltke  has 
made)  in  the  whole  Back  Bay 
area  on  heights  never  really 
impinged  upon  the  Square  it¬ 
self.  There  were  alternative 
studies  of  raising  the  heights 
all  on  Beacon  Street  or  all  on 
Arlington  Street  or  all  on  the 
perimeter  of  the  area  or  all 
on  Boylston  Street  or  anywhere 
in  the  main  spine  itself,  but 
we  always  kept  away  from  those 
pieces  of  Boylston  and  Stuart 
Streets  that  impinge  on  the 
Square.  I  think  we  had  ample 
reason  to  think  this,  and  I 
think  we  were  naive.  After 
all,  the  city  in  an  earlier 
time  and  maybe  a  more  happy 
time,  did  require  a  hotel 
which  stood,  I  think,  on  the 
proposed  John  Hancock  site, 
and  they  had  to  remove  some 
excess  height  after  it  was 
built.  The  Square  was  always 
thought  to  have  a  uniform 
character  and  buildings  that 
would  conform  pretty  much  to 
the  general  height  of  the  Back 
Bay.  It  was  thought  that  it 
would  remain  as  an  oasis  just 
short  of  the  new  scale  that 
was  burgeoning  all  around  it 
and  would  serve  the  length 
of  the  main  part  of  the  Back 
Bay  which  should  have  this 
main  character. 

Among  the  objectives  or 
stated  objectives  of  the 
regional  core  plan  and  the 
general  neighborhood  renewal 
plan  was  the  retention  by 
architects  of  the  aesthetic 
unity  of  the  buildings  and 
relationships.  I  don't  know 
how  you  can  say  really  what 
that  means  specifically,  but 
I  assume  that  had  I  been  at 
the  BRA  when  this  issue  of 


the  John  Hancock  Building 
came  up,  I  would  have  inter¬ 
preted  that  guideline  and  my 
conscience  to  mean  that  a 
sixty  story  building  on  Copley 
Square  didn't  meet  the  guide¬ 
line,  and  it  didn't  really 
matter  how  sophisticated  the 
building  was.  Apparently  I 
wouldn't  be  alone  in  this 
judgment,  as  you  Bostonians 
know.  I  also  know  that  I 
would  have  been  a  very  un¬ 
happy  person,  because  my 
protest  would  have  been 
generally  ignored  and  steam¬ 
rollered. 

To  summarize,  it  seems  to  me 
that  important  decision  making 
for  placing  the  sixty  story 
Hancock  Building  on  Copley 
Square  was  not  really  in  the 
hands  of  the  BRA.  I'm  not 
talking  about  the  kind  of 
things  that  Don  was  talking 
about--the  major  systems  and 
even  the  need  or  desire  for 
development  in  the  general 
area;  I  am  talking  about  the 
Square  itself  and  the  parti¬ 
cular  site  and  the  particular 
placement  of  the  building. 

Overriding  any  public  concern 
was  the  sheer  economic  power 
of  John  Hancock  Company;  tliat 
is,  its  ability  to  pay  taxes 
or  withhold  taxes,  its  employ¬ 
ment,  construction  money  to 
accrue  to  the  city,  etcetera. 

I  don't  have  to  go  into  that. 
But  besides  that,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  prestige 
of  Back  Bay,  the  vision  and 
foresight  of  nineteenth 
century  architects  and  planners 
which  we  seem  to  have  lost 
somewhere  along  the  line.  We 
seem  to  keep  using  up  the 
patrimony  that  has  been  left 
to  us,  and  we  haven't  really 
built  any  new  Copley  Square 
or  Commonwealth  Avenues  or 
Public  Gardens.  We  seem  to  be 
using  up  our  natural  resources 
without  putting  any  new  ones 
in . 

The  building  of  the  Turnpike 
and,  as  Don  has  pointed  out, 
the  Prudential  Building,  and 
another  insurance  company 
building  a  fifty-story  build¬ 
ing  in  John  Hancock's  home 
town,  I  think  all  these  really 
have  much  more  to  do  with  the 
decision  to  build  on  Copley 
Square  than  anything  that  any 
planner  had  to  say  about  the 
subj  ect . 


I  just  want  to  leave  you  with 
a  question.  It  seems  to  me 
that  planning  is  going  to  have 
to  make  some  creative  depar¬ 
tures  and  some  new  looks  at 
what  it  really  does  in  order 
to  prevent  this  kind  of  thing 
from  happening  again. 

(Applause . ) 

CHAIRMAN  WALLACE:  Thank  you 
very  much,  Tunney. 

Joseph  Berlandi,  an  attorney- 
at-law,  and  a  director  of 
zoning,  BRA,  and  an  advisor  to 
the  Boston  Zoning  Commission 
as  well, will  comment  on  the 
important  issues  of  zoning  as 
they  relate  to  this  case  study. 
Mr.  Berlandi. 

MR.  BERLANDI:  Thank  you, 

David.  It  is  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  be  here  this 
morning  and  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  participate  in 
what  I  believe  and  trust  will 
be  a  most  worthwhile  conference 
for  all  of  us.  In  view  of  the 
topics  that  are  to  be  covered 
by  some  of  the  other  speakers 
on  the  panel,  I  have  been 
asked  to  address  my  remarks  to 
zoning,  its  history,  and  its 
application  to  the  John  Hancock 
proposal . 

Purposeful  partioning  of  a  city 
into  sections  reserved  for 
special  functions  is  a  common 
technique  of  urban  differentia¬ 
tion.  However,  the  intent  and 
procedural  employment  of 
zoning  as  applied  to  the 
individual  property  owner 
remains,  to  the  majority  of 
our  citizens,  somewhat  of  a 
mystery . 


Zoning  is  defined  as  the 
legislative  division  of  a 
community  into  areas  each 
permitting  only  certain 
designated  uses,  thereby 
insuring  orderly  community 
development  in  accordance 
with  a  comprehensive  plan. 

This  is  to  insure,  primarily, 
the  protection  of  others  from 
uses  of  property  which  will, 
if  allowed,  prove  injurious 
to  them.  This  is  a  long 
definition  with  a  history  to 
match . 

Its  transformation  to  a  local 
municipal,  rather  than  an 
entirely  legislative  respon¬ 
sibility  became  apparent  when 
zoning  reached  its  zenith  in 
the  1920's  as  a  constitutional 
use  of  regulatory  police  power 
over  private  property  in  the 
public  interest. 

Historically,  Boston  was  one 
of  the  first  American  cities 
to  establish  some  form  of 
zoning  regulations.  Many  of 
the  original  deeds  involving 
the  conveyance  of  property  in 
the  Back  Bay  area  included 
various  covenants  which  imposed 
restrictions  on  the  height  and 
setback  of  these  parcels.  In 
1896  the  Board  of  Park  Com¬ 
missioners  established  the 
height  limit  of  seventy  feet 
along  Commonwealth  Avenue  and 
other  city  boulevards  and 
parks.  In  1898  height  res¬ 
trictions  were  increased  to 
ninety  feet  upon  all  buildings 
along  Copley  Square. 

In  1903  the  State  Legislature 
established  a  Commission  on 
Height  of  Buildings  in  Boston 
for  purposes  of  enacting  a 
general  scheme  of  height  res¬ 
trictions  and  land  use  through¬ 
out  the  rest  of  the  city.  The 
city  was  divided  into  two 
districts,  one  with  limits  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty- five 
feet  and  the  other  with  limits 
of  eighty  feet. 


This  simple  and  straight¬ 
forward  legislation  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  zoning.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1924  that  the 
first  zoning  code  embracing 
more  than  height  controls  was 
established  for  the  City  of 
Boston.  By  its  terms  the  city 
was  divided  into  six  districts 
with  permissible  uses  outlined 
in  detail,  and  sub-districts 
regulating  bulk  and  height  of 
buildings.  A  Board  of  Zoning 
Adjustment  was  created  to 
change  the  boundaries  of  such 
districts  for  purposes  of 
accomplishing  specific  limited 
objectives.  This  code  re¬ 
mained  in  effect  until 
December  31,  1964. 

The  present  zoning  code  for 
the  City  of  Boston  was  adopted 
by  the  City  Council  pursuant 
to  an  act  of  the  1956  Legisla¬ 
ture  which  delegated  power  to 
the  city  to  write,  amend,  and 
adopt  its  own  zoning  code. 
Boston  is  the  only  city  in  the 
Commonwealth  to  which  the 
state  legislature  has  delegated 
such  responsibility. 

To  reinforce  a  natural  re¬ 
building  and  modernizing 
process  observed  to  be 
occurring  in  post-war-Boston, 
the  code  followed  the  "free 
market"  or  competitive  theory 
of  urban  development.  By 
1964,  when  the  new  zoning  code 
took  effect,  Boston  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  vigorous  public 
development  and  redevelopment 
program.  Over  half  of  the 
total  value  added  by  con¬ 
struction  was  occurring  within 
urban  renewal  projects  on 
public  land  sold  to  private 
developers  who  were  willing  to 
conform  to  the  redevelopment 
plan  and  design  review  process. 


Private  development  corpora¬ 
tions  were  forming  and,  with 
the  help  of  eminent  domain  and 
tax  subsidies,  were  carrying 
out  projects  according  to 
plans  approved  by  the  public 
authorities.  The  "freemarket" 
condition  of  the  1950 's  and 
the  basis  for  the  new  zoning 
code  had  been  largely  upstaged 
by  public  planning  and 
development  when  the  1964  code 
took  effect. 

Under  the  present  code,  the 
Zoning  Commission  is  res¬ 
ponsible  for  reviewing  and 
passing  upon  petitions  to 
amend  the  Zoning  Code  Text 
and  the  Zoning  District  Maps. 
The  Board  of  Appeal  is 
responsible  for  reviewing  and 
passing  upon  applications  for 
relief  of  the  various  stric¬ 
tures  of  the  code.  In  effect, 
the  Zoning  Commission  is 
charged  with  the  quasi-legis¬ 
lative  responsibility  of 
writing  and  amending  the  code 
and  maps;  whereas,  the  Board 
of  Appeal  is  responsible  for 
allowing  variations  from  the 
rigid  mold. 

A  public  hearing  is  held  on 
applications  before  either 
body  and  written  notification 
is  given  to  adjacent  property 
owners  informing  them  of 
pending  applications.  The 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority, 
acting  as  the  city  planning 
board,  is  responsible  for 
reporting  to  the  Commission 
and  the  Board  of  Appeal  on 
each  application.  The 
Authority,  in  effect,  provides 
the  planning  and  technical 
expertise  to  the  decision¬ 
making  boards. 

Experience  with  the  new  code 
has  unmistakenly  proven  that 
property  owners  are  more 
inclined  to  seek  special 
relief  from  the  Board  of 
Appeal,  and  in  fact,  have 
more  frequently  received  such 
relief.  The  problem  with  this 
pattern  is  that  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  zoning  plan  which  is 
written  by  the  Zoning  Com¬ 
mission  can  be  substantially 
varied  by  another  body,  the 
Board  of  Appeal,  without 
fully  recognizing  the  effect 
of  the  day  to  day  erosion  of 
overall  planning  objectives. 


In  December  of  1967  the  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  announced  a  proposal 
to  erect  a  sixty-story  (690 
feet)  office  tower  in  Boston's 
Copley  Square  on  the  site 
previously  occupied  by  the 
Westminster  Hotel,  a  seven- 
story  structure  erected  in 
1897  and  demolished  in  1961. 

Of  ironic  interest  is  the 
fact  that  the  upper  story  of 
the  Westminster  Hotel  had  to 
be  removed  because  of  its 
violation  of  the  then  existing 
height  restrictions  in  Copley 
Square . 

The  Hancock  Company  retained 
the  services  of  I.  M.  Pei  and 
Associates  to  develop  designs 
for  their  new  office  tower. 

The  plan  indicated  that  the 
sixty-story  office  tower 
would  be  constructed  on  a 
parcel  of  approximately 
seventy- three  thousand  square 
feet,  and  would  contain  ap¬ 
proximately  1.8  million  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  This 
represents  a  total  floor  space 
of  twenty-five  times  the  area 
of  the  lot. 

The  parcel  is  presently  zoned 
as  a  B-8  district,  which 
permits  an  office  building, 
but,  however,  it  restricts  the 
floor  area  of  the  structure  to 
a  maximum  of  eight  times  the 
area  of  the  lot  or  approx¬ 
imately  six  hundred  thousand 
square  feet  of  office  space. 
The  code  does  not  require 
off-street  parking  facilities 
in  a  B-8  district,  and  there¬ 
fore,  although  Hancock 
proposed  to  provide  adequate 
parking  facilities  within  a 
short  distance  from  the 
development  site,  the  spaces 
would  not  qualify  for  floor 
area  ratio  bonuses. 

In  effect,  Hancock  was 
limited  to  a  floor  area  ratio 
of  eight,  or  approximately  six 
hundred  thousand  square  feet 
of  floor  space  on  this  parti¬ 
cular  parcel.  The  proposal 
also  violated  the  off-street 
loading  and  setback  provisions 
of  the  code. 


In  view  of  the  above-mentioned 
zoning  violations,  Hancock  was 
denied  a  building  permit.  They 
subsequently  filed  a  petition 
with  the  Board  of  Appeal  for 
zoning  relief  in  the  form  of 
a  variance.  Under  the  zoning 
code,  the  Board  of  Appeal  is 
authorized  to  grant  a  variance 
from  applicable  zoning  pro¬ 
visions  provided  that  certain 
prerequisites  are  met  by  the 
petition.  These  conditions 
usually  involve  practical 
difficulty  and  hardship  pe¬ 
culiar  to  a  parcel  which,  if 
zoning  provisions  are  applied, 
would  deprive  the  petitioner 
of  reasonable  use  of  such  land. 

In  examining  the  Hancock 
proposal  it  was  apparent  that 
the  conditions  necessary  for 
granting  a  variance  were  not 
present  and,  therefore,  to 
allow  such  relief  would  not 
only  raise  serious  questions 
as  to  its  validity,  but  more¬ 
over,  would  be  tantamount  to 
total  defiance  of  the  existing 
zoning  laws. 

It  was  suggested  that  perhaps 
the  zoning  code  might  be  up¬ 
dated  to  provide  an  effective 
mechanism  whereby  large  scale 
development  could  be  permitted 
without  substantial  departures 
from  the  intent  of  the  zoning 
code.  A  zoning  plan  which 
merely  regulates  land  uses  and 
densities  is  not  adequately 
equipped  to  control  the  city's 
physical  and  aesthetic 
environment.  The  bridge 
between  traditional  zoning 
and  aesthetics  had  to  be 
crossed . 

Boston  had  already  introduced 
several  innovative  zoning 
techniques  with  respect  to 
aesthetic  controls  directly  or 
indirectly  administered  through 
the  zoning  or  related  process. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these  involved  the  historical 
and  architectural  districts  of 
Beacon  Hill  and  Back  Bay  and 
the  urban  renewal  subdistricts. 
Consequently,  the  response  to 
significant  projects  presenting 
problems  such  as  the  Hancock 
has  precedents  in  Boston. 


Unquestionably  new  and  major 
private  development  in  Boston 
is  needed  to  expand  the  pro¬ 
perty  tax  base,  to  replace 
obsolete  office  and  apartment 
structures,  and  to  provide  a 
more  contemporary  and  attrac¬ 
tive  environment  for  residents 
and  visitors  alike.  But, 
where  and  how  should  such 
development  occur?  Construc¬ 
tion  at  a  scale  such  as  the 
Prudential  Center  has  had  an 
inevitable  impact  on  adjacent 
areas,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
traditional  zoning  does  not 
automatically  insure  compar¬ 
ability  of  the  use  or  appear¬ 
ance  . 

New  York  decided  to  allow 
large  scale  development, 
virtually  without  any  special 
aesthetics  or  planning  controls 
with  questionable  results.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  program  has 
been  developed  which  hopefully 
will  encourage  major  private 
development  in  Boston  while 
insuring  a  high  quality  of 
planning  and  design. 

I  have  participated  in  the 
preparation  of  a  zoning 
innovation  entitled  "Planning 
Development  in  Area  Zoning" 
which  was  recently  adopted  by 
the  Boston  Zoning  Commission. 

In  terms  of  procedure,  a 
developer  who  meets  the 
minimum  land  area  requirement 
may  seek  a  Planned  Development 
Area  designation  from  the 
Zoning  Commission.  Precedent 
to  such  a  designation,  however, 
he  is  required  to  submit  a 
detailed  plan  to  the  City 
Planning  Agency  for  design 
review  approval.  Exceptional 
relief  from  applicable  zoning 
provisions  may  be  given  by 
the  Board  of  Appeal,  provided 
that  such  relief  is  consistent 
with  the  approved  development 
plan . 

It  is  expected  that  the  John 
Hancock  Company  will  submit  a 
request  for  such  a  zoning 
treatment  in  the  near  future, 
and  will  be  required  to 
receive  the  necessary  city 
approvals  in  order  to  proceed 
with  its  development  program. 
The  question  of  aesthetics, 
therefore,  is  no  longer  a 
private  issue,  but  rather  an 
issue  which  must  be  publicly 
reviewed  to  determine  its 
effect  upon  the  city  as  a 
whole . 


In  summary,  then,  I  have  j 

attempted  to  outline  the 
nature  and  objectives  of 
zoning.  Special  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  proposed 
Hancock  development  and  the 
latest  techniques  to  improve  f 
the  effectiveness  of  zoning  | 
as  a  responsive  instrument  in  ^ 
urban  progress. 

Concurrent  with  the  urban 
renewal  or  revitalization 
program  in  Boston  is  the 
attempt  to  understand  the  city 
in  terms  of  its  interrelated 
systems.  Implicit  in  this 
effort  is  the  need  for  order 
that  zoning  affords.  We  are 
in  a  near  evolutionary  period 
in  our  national  history.  The 
urgent  necessity  of  developing 
a  dynamic  approach  to  the 
whole  subject  of  urban  growth 
cannot  be  overstressed,  since 
the  validity  of  our  concept  of 
government  and  society  may 
succeed  or  fail  with  our 
cities.  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  WALLACE:  Thank  you, 
Joe . 

Since  1956  Mr.  Max  Philippson 
has  had  his  own  firm  in  New  ! 
York  City  located  in  Rocke-  j 
feller  Center.  As  a  real  | 

estate  and  construction  con-  i 

sultant  he  has  acted  for  some 
of  the  largest  institutional 
investors  and  pension  funds 
and  transactions  and  with  many 
of  the  leading  industrial 
firms  such  as  IBM,  Sperry 
Rand,  General  Motors,  and 
Sylvania.  He  was  real  estate 
consultant  for  the  State  Street 
Bank  of  Boston  as  well  as  the 
John  Hancock  Company.  Mr.  f 

Philippson  will  brief  us  on 
economic  and  real  estate  .j 

factors  that  influenced  John  ■ 

Hancock  in  making  their  deci-  ! 

sion  to  build  a  sixty  story  { 

tower.  Mr.  Philippson?  [1 


I 
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MR.  PHILIPPSON:  I  had  written 
a  speech  which  I  was  going  to 
read,  but  after  listening  to 
Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Berlandi  I 
decided  that  it  may  be  better 
that  I  speak  freely  because  I 
didn't  know  exactly  what  kind 
of  group  1  was  going  to  meet 
nor  the  tenor  of  the  program. 

When  my  office  first  started 
to  act  as  consultant  on  the 
John  Hancock  Project,  we  dug 
out  some  old  pictures,  some 
of  which  are  here  on  this  wall 
and  some  behind  you  which  I 
would  urge  you  to  look  at 
later  on.  I  would  like  parti¬ 
cularly  to  emphasize  the  one 
on  the  right  next  to  the 
screen  which  shows  the  area  of 
Copley  Square  and  the  block 
south  of  it  at  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War  when  John 
Hancock  decided  to  build  its 
present  Clarendon  Building. 


When  we  located  these  photo¬ 
graphs,  I  also  looked  for  the 
speeches  that  were  made  at 
the  groundbreaking  ceremonies 
because  1  was  interested  in 
checking  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  planning  and  its  effec¬ 
tiveness.  I  found  the  speech 
which  was  made  in  1920  at  the 
time  John  Hancock  moved  from 
the  old  Stone  ^  Webster 
Building  downtown  to  the 
Clarendon  Building.  The 
President  of  the  Company  then 
stated  that  this  building 
would  accommodate  John  Han¬ 
cock's  operation  until  1972. 
Only  seven  years  later  the 
company  had  outgrown  the 
building  and  had  to  add 
several  floors,  and  in  1949 
the  present  Berkeley  Building 
had  to  be  added  to  house  the 
growing  operation.  Again  at 
the  groundbreaking  ceremony 
for  the  Berkeley  Building  the 
top  official  of  John  Hancock 
stated  that  this  building 
would  meet  the  space  needs  of 
John  Hancock  for  a  minimum  of 
fifty  years.  Twenty-five 
years  after  the  Berkeley 
Building  was  completed,  John 
Hancock  not  only  occupied  all 
of  the  space  in  the  Clarendon 
and  Berkeley  Buildings  but  had 
spilled  out  into  numerous 
other  buildings  in  the  vicini¬ 
ty.  I  believe  that  this 
development  is  important  to 
you  if  you  want  to  understand 
why  John  Hancock  is  now  plan¬ 
ning  an  addition  which  will, 
when  completed,  increase  its 
present  facilities  by  more 
than  50  percent. 


Most  city  planners  and 
architects  view  a  city  as 
developed  so  as  to  present  a 
somewhat  harmonious  ensemble 
with  each  building  planned  to 
act  on  its  neighbor  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  fairly  definite 
aesthetic  master  plan.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  this  is 
rarely  the  case.  Virtually 
all  private  development  is 
depending  primarily  on  the 
functional  aspect  of  the 
structure  and  its  ability  to 
produce  rent  and  efficient 
space,  which  is  the  primary 
basis  for  mortgage  financing 
far  more  than  the  aesthetic 
appearance  of  the  structure. 
The  mortgage  lender,  and  thus 
most  developers,  judge  a 
building  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  its  ability  to  rent 
successfully  at  rentals  suf¬ 
ficient  to  pay  the  interest, 
amortization,  taxes,  etc.  and 
produce  an  operating  profit. 

In  the  case  of  John  Hancock, 
likewise,  the  first  considera¬ 
tion  had  to  be  the  efficiency 
of  operation  and  the  ability 
to  attract  and  retain  em¬ 
ployees  . 

In  1949  when  John  Hancock 
completed  the  Berkeley  Build¬ 
ing,  it  had  a  Home  Office 
employment  of  close  to  4,000. 
Today  over  6,300  people  work 
here.  You  can  see  in  the 
center  chart  behind  me  the 
pattern  of  employment  and  in 
particular  the  strong  rise  of 
the  graph  in  the  last  ten 
years . 

For  many  years,  insurance 
companies  believed  that  intro¬ 
duction  of  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  and  mechanical  filing 
systems  would  check  the  rise 
in  employment,  and  in  effect 
in  the  late  1940 's  and  the 
early  1950' s  the  employment 
graph  flattens  out.  In  recent 
years,  employment  has  enor¬ 
mously  soared  and  the  company 
at  present  has  a  large  number 
of  vacant  positions  for  which 
it  has  problems  finding  suita¬ 
ble  help. 


Therefore,  the  first  step  on 
the  part  of  John  Hancock 
officials,  when  they  realized 
more  space  was  needed,  was  to 
determine  where  its  employees 
come  from.  Approximately  80 
percent  of  the  people  employed 
by  John  Hancock  live  within  a 
six  mile  radius  of  the  present 
building.  It  was  then  deter¬ 
mined  that  approximately  60 
percent  of  the  employees 
arrived  by  public  transporta¬ 
tion,  a  few  walked  and  an  ever 
increasing  number  arrived  in 
cars . 

The  problem  of  finding  addi¬ 
tional  employees  has  become 
more  acute  each  year.  The 
only  market  which  is  relative¬ 
ly  untapped  for  future  em¬ 
ployees  lies  among  the  under¬ 
privileged  population  or  those 
which  have  not  been  properly 
trained  for  employment.  The 
bulk  of  these  are  likely  to 
use  public  transportation. 

Since  John  Hancock  expects 
that  by  1985  it  may  have  as 
many  as  12,000  people  working 
in  its  Boston  Home  Office,  it 
is  evident  that  the  decision 
to  expand  its  operation  right 
here  was  the  logical  conclu¬ 
sion.  Long  before  the 
decision  to  build  this  build¬ 
ing,  John  Hancock  committees 
spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  reviewing  other  ar.eas 
around  Boston.  Test  sites  to 
determine  cost  of  building, 
taxes,  transportation,  avail¬ 
ability  of  personnel  were 
evaluated.  If  John  Hancock 
had  decided  to  move  to  the 
suburbs,  while  without  a 
doubt  construction  costs  and 
real  estate  taxes  might  be 
lower,  the  problem  of  securing 
suitable  employment  might  have 
been  extraordinary.  Employees 
like  to  be  in  an  area  where 
there  are  shops,  banks, 
cultural  facilities,  all  of 
which  are  highly  satisfactory 
in  Copley  Square.  Last  but 
not  least,  the  company  has 
been  very  successful  in  Boston, 
and  the  company  traditionally 
feels  that  it  belongs  here  and 
it  has  a  large  stake  in  its 
present  environment  and  in 
Boston  as  a  whole. 
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If  John  Hancock  expects  as 
many  as  12,000  employees  by 
1985,  it  is  important  to  de¬ 
termine  the  amount  of  space 
that  should  be  planned  for. 

We  must  distinguish  between 
the  average  net  usable  space 
per  employee  and  the  gross 
construction  area.  A  signifi¬ 
cant  increase  in  service 
facilities  such  as  cafeteria, 
employee  shops,  recreation 
facilities,  employee  library, 
etc.,  etc.  have  become  part  of 
John  Hancock's  program. 

On  the  basis  of  these  require¬ 
ments,  it  was  determined  that 
John  Hancock,  to  accommodate 
its  anticipated  employees, 
will  need  between  2,500,000 
and  3,000,000  square  feet. 

The  company's  present  build¬ 
ings  contain  approximately 
1,650,000  square  feet,  of 
which  1,000,000  square  feet  is 
in  the  Berkeley  Building  and 
650,000  square  feet  in  the 
Clarendon  Building.  In  addi¬ 
tion  thereto,  John  Hancock  has 
leased  outside  space  in  the 
area.  Thus,  when  the  Claren¬ 
don  Building,  which  is  rapidly 
falling  below  the  standards 
required  for  modern  operation, 
will  be  demolished,  it  became 
evident  that  John  Hancock 
would  require  approximately 
2,000,000  square  feet  of  gross 
area  to  meet  its  problems. 

The  company  presently  has 
forty-two  different  depart¬ 
ments,  and  of  these  over 
twenty-two  require  usable  area 
in  excess  of  20,000  square 
feet.  Some  departments  re¬ 
quire  considerably  in  excess 
thereof,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
activities  can  be  accommodated 
in  areas  somewhere  between 
20,000  to  25,000  square  feet 
of  usable  space.  It  becomes 
difficult  to  supervise  employ¬ 
ees  and  to  effectively  organ¬ 
ize  work  if  floor  areas  become 
very,  very  large.  There  have 


been  many  tests  made  by  life 
insurance  companies  with  floor 
areas  of  45,000  to  60,000 
square  feet,  and  it  has  proved 
that  these  areas  had  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  become  monotonous  and 
without  a  great  deal  of 
efficiency.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  divide  the  operation 
of  one  department  over  several 
floors,  while  feasible,  is  not 
desirable  except  in  very,  very 
large  departments . 

The  only  land  available  to  the 
company  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  its  present  opera¬ 
tion  and  where  a  building  can 
be  erected  to  meet  John 
Hancock's  employment  timetable 
requirements  is  the  lot 
bounded  by  Clarendon, 

St.  James,  Trinity  and  Stuart. 
Therefore,  the  company  decided 
to  give  the  architect  a  chal¬ 
lenge  of  finding  a  solution  to 
create  a  building  which  would 
have  at  least  24,000  to  25,000 
usable  square  feet  on  a  floor 
and  contain  approximately 
2,000,000  square  feet  of  gross 
area.  In  choosing  the  best 
architect  it  was  able  to  find, 
it  hopes  to  secure  efficient, 
attractive  space  in  a  building 
designed  to  enable  it  to  find 
and  retain  employees  while 
aesthetically  complementing 
its  present  buildings  and  the 
surrounding  structures. 

Whether  the  area  will  ulti¬ 
mately  suffer  from  this  great 
employment  and  this  building 
or  whether  it  will  benefit  is 
hard  to  foretell.  I  strongly 
believe  that  it  will  be  sub¬ 
stantial  gain  to  the  Back  Bay 
area . 

Progress  is  an  essential  part 
of  our  lives.  Take  as  an 
example  Venice.  The  reasons 
visitors  to  Venice  are  over¬ 
joyed  when  they  see  the  beauty 
of  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
right  after  the  height  of  its 
development  Venice  fell  into 
the  most  dismal  depression  and 
that  for  more  than  250  years 
virtually  no  other  building 
has  been  built  in  the  center 
of  Venice.  This  is  a  sad 
thing  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  town  even  though  it  is 
wonderful  for  a  visitor. 
Brughes  in  Belgium  is  exactly 
the  same  type  of  town. 


Boston  has  grown  based  on  the 
employment  in  industry  and 
finance,  the  extent  of  which 
no  one  would  have  foreseen  at  ! 
the  turn  of  the  century  when 
the  Back  Bay  area  was  laid 
out.  If  John  Hancock,  with  ^ 

its  employees  and  satellite  J 

functions,  remains  in  this 
area,  it  will  generate  housing, 
benefit  retail  and  probably 
generate  other  buildings.  If 
it  were  forced  to  move  away  I 
from  here,  I  don't  know  f 

exactly  what  would  happen  to  < 
the  area  and  whether  anything 
of  equal  importance  could  be 
found  to  replace  John  Hancock.  { 

While  I  sympathize  with  all  < 
those  who  would  like  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  existing  monuments,  I 
the  decision  of  the  company, 
which  was  reached  after  a  lot  , 
of  soul-searching,  is  not  to 
be  interpreted  as  trying  to 
impose  its  will  on  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  rather  as  its 
proposal  to  find  a  solution 
to  provide  the  proper  environ¬ 
ment  for  its  employees  and  to 
remain  part  of  the  overall 
community  rather  than  be 
isolated  on  six  hundred  acres 
somewhere  on  the  highway. 

I  have  heard  discussions  this 
morning  of  the  need  for  re¬ 
strictions.  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  an  experience  of  my 
own.  I  love  to  ski  and  some 
years  back  I  built  a  small 
vacation  house  in  Switzerland. 

I  had  enormous  difficulties  in  , 
obtaining  approval  of  plans 
because  the  Swiss  laws  basi¬ 
cally  start  with  the  assump-  j 
tion  that  building  is  forbid-  | 
den  but  that  there  are  some  J 
exceptions  under  which  you  may  ; 
build.  America  is  exactly  the  ; 
opposite.  Here,  building  is 
permitted  but  there  are  some 
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restrictions  on  what  you  may 
not  do.  I  think  there  is 
something  to  both  sides.  Part 
of  what  has  made  America  the 
country  it  is  lies  in  the 
freedom  to  develop  your  own 
ideas  and  to  precisely  grow  as 
much  as  you  feel  you  can 
afford  to  grow,  and  this  way 
H^of  life  has  enormous  advan¬ 
tages.  It  can  have  disadvan¬ 
tages  for  the  neighbors.  That 
is  why  Switzerland  is  as 
pretty  as  it  is  and  w'hy  mucli 
of  America  looks  unattractive, 
I  am  sorry  to  say. 
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I  think  that  a  method  has  to 
be  found,  as  Mr.  Berlandi 
pointed  out  before,  to  intel¬ 
ligently  establish  restric¬ 
tions  w'hich,  instead  of 
hampering,  will  add  in  an 
aesthetic  development.  This 
is  extremely  difficult  and 
will  require  a  lot  of  time  and 
unfortunately  most  of  the  time 
development  of  such  restric¬ 
tions  only  come  as  a  result 
of  abuses. 


■'  I  don't  know  where  the  Boston 
planners  were  when  the  McGraw- 
,5'  Hill  Building  was  built,  which 
I  don't  consider  particularly 
attractive  and  which  is  close 
5;  to  the  Library.  We  hear  much 
about  Copley  Square,  but  at 
present  there  are  few  areas 
more  neglected  with  wastepaper 
and  less  evidence  of  construc¬ 
tive  maintenance.  Civic  plan- 
ning  should  extend  not  only  to 
;|.  controls  on  new  buildings  but 
incorporate  the  maintenance  of 
the  existing  monuments  and 
buildings.  There  is  a  need, 
if  you  want  to  preserve,  to 
actually  develop  a  pride  and 
jy  an  attitude  of  positive  doing 
ig,  rather  than  just  talking  about 
‘  '  it .  •  ' 


However,  1  personally,  though 
I  don't  qualify  as  an  archi¬ 
tectural  critic,  think  that 
the  John  Hancock  Building 
hopefully  will  be  here  within 
three  to  four  years  and  that 
most  of  the  people  who  at  the 
present  time  are  afraid  that 
it  will  destroy  Copley  Square 
will  realize  that  it  has 
brought  to  Back  Bay  and  to  all 
of  Boston  something  which  is 
alive  and  which  is  of  tomorrow 
rather  than  a  preservation  of 
yesterday. 


CHAIRMAN  WALLACE:  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Philippson. 

Harry  Cobb  neeus  little 
introduction  to  this  audience. 
He  is  one  of  the  founding 
partners  of  I.  M.  Pei  and  he 
was  architect  for  Place  Ville 
Marie  in  Montreal.  His 
current  projects  include 
Harbour  Towers  here  in  Boston, 
a  new  apartment  complex  to  be 
built  on  the  waterfront,  as 
well  as,  of  course,  the  new 
John  Hancock  Building.  Mr. 
Cobb? 

MR.  COBB:  I  think  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  the  most  appropriate 
contribution  for  me  to  make  to 
this  discussion  is  to  give  you 
some  background,  to  expose  you 
to  the  thinking  which  lies 
behind  the  proposal  which  you 
are  all  familiar  with. 

Now,  of  course,  as  architects 
confronting  a  major  develop¬ 
ment  project,  we  have  two  cate¬ 
gories  of  problems  to  face. 

One  is  the  program  of  the 
client,  and  Mr.  Philippson  has 
given  a  clear  statement  of 
that  program;  that  is,  the 
strictly  internal  requirement 
of  the  project,  the  specific 
need  which  lies  behind  the 
entrepreneurial  initiative  of 
our  client.  But  there  is 
another  very  important  aspect 
of  the  problem,  and  in  this 
case  it  is  crucial:  that  is 
the  environmental,  the  external 
aspect  of  the  problem. 

I  think  it  is  also  clear  that 
in  the  case  of  this  project, 
the  part  of  the  environmental 
problem  which  has  made  the  pro¬ 
ject  so  controversial  is  really 
the  architectural,  the  three- 
dimensional,  the  spatial 
aspect  of  it;  that  is  to  say, 
its  impact  as  a  three-dimen¬ 
sional  complex  on  the  city. 


So,  this  is  really  what  I  am 
going  to  address  myself  to  now, 
and  I  think  other  speakers 
probably  will,  too,  as  Tunney 
Lee  already  has.  In  fact,  part 
of  the  presentation  here  will 
serve  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
history  that  Tunney  Lee  exposed 
you  to  earlier. 

When  we  were  given  this  assign¬ 
ment,  it  doesn't  take  much 
imagination  to  realize  that 
from  the  moment  that  we  were 
aware  of  the  site,  we  were 
aware  that  the  environmental 
problem,  spatial  problem  of 
Copley  Square  is  the  essential 
element  of  our  problem. 

Now,  let's  look  at  Copley 
Square  as  it  is  today.  We  see 
the  two  monuments  which--I 
think  there  is  no  disagreement 
on  this  score--we  all  recognize 
to  be  most  precious  to  the  city, 
and  which,  regardless  of  all 
other  considerations,  we  regard 
as  something  which  must  not 
only  be  preserved  but  which  in 
planning  anything  around  them 
must  be  enhanced.  But  once  we 
have  seen  those  monuments  and 
their  relationship  to  each 
other  and  we  begin  to  look 
around  the  Square,  we  begin  to 
see  that  this  is  an  urban  scene 
of  extraordinary  complexity. 
Regardless  of  the  intent  which 
has  been  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  in  Boston  for  the  last 
three  quarters  of  a  century, 
this  is  not  the  picture  of  a 
serene  and  closed  urban  ball¬ 
room  space;  it  is  a  picture  of 
chaos.  If  cities  were  music, 
this  would  certainly  be  caco¬ 
phony.  There  are  elements  in 
it  which  are  very  difficult  to 
understand,  looking  at  it  as  a 
static  picture. 

We  see  first  of  all  that  the 
enclosure  of  Copley  Square  has 
been  ruptured  at  very  signifi¬ 
cant  points.  At  the  corner 
next  to  the  library  where 
Huntington  Avenue  intersects 
the  Square,  we  see  an  enormous 
open  space.  Right  next  to 
Trinity  Square  we  see  an  open 
space  with  a  parking  lot  on  it. 
We  see  a  square  which  is  not  a 
square,  but  which  has  been,  I 
think,  subjected  to  almost 
every  indignity  imagineable. 
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Thank  you. 


On  the  far  side,  while  we  do 
see  some  buildings  conforming 
to  the  scale  of  enclosure  which 
was  originally  intended  for 
the  square,  we  see  others 
which  radically  depart.  We  see 
looming  up  behind  Trinity 
Church,  the  existing  buildings 
of  the  John  Hancock.  We  wonder, 
how  did  they  get  there?  What 
are  they  doing  there  anyway, 
if  the  intent  in  this  area  was 
something  different?  Most 
shocking,  in  a  way,  in  terms 
of  our  conception  of  this  area 
as  a  serene  well-defined 
enclosure  is  the  Turnpike.  It 
is  running  diagonally  across 
the  picture,  an  immense  swath 
introducing  a  scale  of  circu¬ 
lation,  and  suggesting  a  scale 
of  urban  development  totally 
different  from  that  in  the 
foreground  at  Copley  Square. 

So,  the  question  is,  are  we 
dealing  here  with  a  situation 
that  we  can  comprehend,  that 
we  can  respond  to  in  any  intel¬ 
ligent  way,  sympathetically? 

Or  are  we  dealing  with  an  urban 
scene  in  which  conflicting 
elements  are  totally  out  of 
control  and  within  which  we 
can  exercise  no  responsible 
architectural  initiative? 

Looking  at  it  in  a  static,  pic¬ 
torial  way,  I  think  we  feel 
rather  discouraged.  However, 
the  essential  thing  about  the 
scene,  and  I  think  the  element 
which  Tunney  Lee  touched  on,  is 
that  what  we  see  here  is  only 
an  instantaneous  momentary  pic- 
ture--almost  as  if  the  city 
were  exposed  to  the  flash  of  a 
strobe-light--of  something 
which  is  actually  in  a  violent 
state  of  change.  It  has  been 
in  a  state  of  change  for  the 
last  century,  and  is  still  in 
a  state  of  change.  So,  if  we 
want  to  get  a  handle  on  the 
problem,  we  must  see  this  area 
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as  an  example  of  dynamic  city 
growth.  We  must  understand 
how  it  came  to  be  what  it  is 
today,  and  in  this  way  we  may 
gain  some  understanding  of  its 
potential  for  the  future.  We 
must  understand  the  urban  struc¬ 
ture  in  this  area.  We  must 
perceive  the  forces  at  work 
within  it.  Here'  I  am  fortun¬ 
ately  going  to  be  able  to  go 
quite  fast  because  Tunney  Lee 
touched  on  these  forces.  But 
the  pictures  which  I  am  going 
to  show  will  serve  as  visual 
reminders  of  some  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  that  have  made  Copley 
Square  what  it  is  today.  * 

(Slide:  Whitehill,  Fig.  53) 

We  have  to  first  of  all  put 
ourselves  in  a  larger  perspec¬ 
tive.  Stepping  back,  imagine 
we  are  suspending  ourselves 
in  a  time  machine  over  the 
city,  and  descend  into 
the  Back  Bay  as  it  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago,  about  1840,  and  here  are 
the  railroad  lines  which  Lee 
spoke,  of,  which  were  fateful 
for  the  future  of  this  area, 
which  really  transformed 
Boston  from  a  provincial  town 
to  a  great  metropolis,  cross¬ 
ing  there  in  the  unfilled 
marsh . 

(Slide:  Bunting,  Fig.  5) 

The  effect  of  these  tracks, 
which  you  see  here  in  an  old 
photograph  looking  out  from 
the  Statehouse,  was,  in  fact, 
to  create  a  condition  in  the 
Back  Bay  which  led  directly 
to  its  filling,  as  they  created 
an  isolated  stagnant  portion 
which  became  very  shortly  a 
health  hazard.  '  In  fact,  the 


The  slides  in  this  portion 
were  taken  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  sources:  Houses  of 
Boston's  Back  Bay  by 
Bainbridge  Bunting  (1967)  ; 
Boston.  A  Topographical 
History  by  Walter  Whitehill 
(1968)  and  Boston  After 
Bulfinch  by  Walter  Kilham 
(1946)  . 


way  in  which  these  lines  cross, 
the  Boston  and  Providence  and 
Boston  and  Worcester  diagonally 
through  the  Back  Bay,  has  been 
a  basic  force,  as  Tunney  Lee 
said,  in  the  development  of 
the  area  ever  since. 

(Slide:  Whitehill,  Fig.  52) 

There  is  a  map  showing  the 
Back  Bay  at  that  time  with 
the  railroads  crossing  the 
water . 

(Slide:  Bunting,  Fig.  242) 

I  think  here  it  is  interesting 
to  see  the  kind  of  intent  that 
has  been  expressed  by  planners 
in  the  Back  Bay  since  the  begin¬ 
ning.  A  significant  aspect  of 
the  planning  approach  to  the 
Back  Bay  is  a  degree  of  unreal¬ 
ity  and  of  tentativeness  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  of 
the  railroads. 

This  map  showing  a  portion  of 
the  Back  Bay  with  the  railroad 
lines  intersecting  indicates 
the  intent  of  early  planners 
to  extend  the  Commonwealth 
Avenue  grid  to  the  south,  an 
intent  which,  in  my  view,  is 
an  example  of  planning  out  of 
context,  unrealizable;  and 
because  it  was  unrealizable, 
it  caused  confusion  in  the 
way  in  which  the  area  actually 
developed . 

(Slide:  Bunting,  Figs.  244, 

245,  and  246) 

In  fact,  even  when  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  recognizing  the  dia¬ 
gonal  of  the  railroads  became 
clear,  one  finds  in  the  records 
a  whole  series  of  alternate 
proposals,  in  each  one  of  which 
the  manner  in  which  the 
Huntington  Avenue  diagonal 
meets  the  Boylston  Street, 


Commonwealth  Avenue  grid  is 
different.  There  were  a 
number  of  different  schemes 
for  public  spaces;  you  can  see 
some  of  those  squares.  There 
was  a  lot  of  discussion  about 
how  this  intersection  should  be 
handled.  The  planners  were 
clearly  embarrassed  by  being 
forced  to  deal  with  a  real 
situation  which  was  not  coherent 
with  their  pre -conceived  devel¬ 
opment  scheme. 

(Slide:  Whitehill,  Fig.  89) 

In  fact,  the  final  decision  as 
to  how  it  would  be  done 
emerged  only  in  the  doing  of 
it,  and  here  you  see  the  half 
filled  bay  in  1871  with  the 
railroads  crossing  it.  Already 
the  Boston-Providence  station 
which  Tunney  Lee  and  Max 
Philippson  referred  to  is  there 
on  the  right,  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Huntington  Avenue  is 
there,  and  already  the  city 
had  recognized  that  the  point 
of  intersection  of  two  differ¬ 
ent  grids  is  in  its  nature  an 
important  public  place. 

Already  in  1869  the  first  pub¬ 
lic  use  of  this  area  took  shape 
in  the  construction  of  this 
Jubilee  Colliseum  on  the  site 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Sheraton  Plaza.  In  fact,  the 
diagonal  of  Huntington  Avenue 
in  a  very  embryonic  form  can 
be  seen  in  the  foreground, 
bordering  the  future  site  of 
Trinity  Church. 

(Slide:  Whitehill,  Figs.,  99, 

105) 

As  the  filling  of  the  bay  pro¬ 
ceeded,  another  important 
element  was  added  to  the  scene: 
namely,  the  railroad  yards 
shown  in  red  in  the  center  of 
the  picture,  which  reinforced 
the  separateness  of  the  Back 
Bay  north  of  Boylston  Street 
from  the  Back  Bay  south.  This 
again  became  a  fateful  element 
in  the  future  of  the  Back  Bay. 
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Meanwhile,  however,  Copley 
Square  was  emerging  as  a  great 
public  space  surrounded  by  a 
great  public  institutions  - - 
Trinity  Church  completed  in 
1877,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
completed  in  1876,  and  the 
Public  Library  in  1895. 

(Slide:  Whitehill,  Fig.  101, 

Kilham,  Fig.  XXXI) 

By  the  way,  I  must  infer  a 
significant  element:  the 
tram  cars  in  the  foreground 
are  an  indication  of  the  way 
in  which  Copley  Square  is 
different  from  the  Back  Bay 
north  of  Boylston  Street. 

Here  you  see  the  introduction 
of  major  transportation 
elements,  both  on  Boylston 
Street  and  on  Huntington  Avenue, 
converging  on  this  area.  That 
convergence  of  elements  of 
circulation  also  is  essential 
to  the  concept  to  the  future 
of  Copley  Square. 

If  we  search  the  records  to 
determine  the  motivations,  the 
decision-making  process  in 
putting  Trinity  Church  where 
it  is,  we  find  out  that  the 
records  of  the  building  commit¬ 
tee  itself  very  clearly  state 
that  this  site  was  selected 
because  it  was  the  only  site 
in  the  Back  Bay  in  which  a 
church  could  be  placed  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  streets. 

This  reflects  a  very  deliberate 
intent  to  express  the  importance 
of  that  institution  in  a  direct 
physical  way.  This  is  the  kind 
of  motivation  which  makes 
cities.  In  fact,  and  even  more 
interesting,  is  the  response  of 
the  architect  H.  H.  Richardson 
to  this  intent  in  a  statement 
which  he  wrote  for  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  building.  He  said 
the  fact  that  this  building  is 
surrounded  by  more  than  one 
street  is  the  essential  con¬ 
sideration  in  his  decision  to 
adopt  the  central  tower  scheme, 
the  overall  Romanesque  scheme. 
When  we  look  at  the  church 
today,  the  importance  of  that 
decision  is  very,  very  evident. 


Meanwhile  the  question  of  the 
square  itself,  how  the  space 
should  be  developed  was  being 
explored.  Here  is  McKim's 
concept  (which  I  maintain),  and 
I  hope  that  this  will  stimulate 
also  some  challenge.  I  main¬ 
tain  this  is  the  most  valid 
spatial  concept,  the  most  valid 
treatment  of  this  square  that 
has  ever  been  proposed.  In  my 
opinion,  the  essential  distinc¬ 
tion  which  makes  this  a  valid 
proposal  is  that  it  is  the 
only  one  I  ever  saw  which  fully 
recognizes  that  Copley  Square 
is  at  the  convergence  of  sever¬ 
al  different  systems  of 
circulation. 

(Slide:  Kilham,  Fig.  XXXII) 

Already  several  speakers  have 
referred  to  the  controversy 
surrounding  this  building 
(Westminster  Hotel)  which 
occupied  the  site  of  the  John 
Hancock  Tower.  Citizens  of 
artistic  taste  rose  in  protest. 
I  believe  they  were  correct. 
Nothing  could  be  more  damaging 
to  Trinity  Church,  I  think, 
than  a  cornice  in  this  position 
at  that  particular  height.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the 
zoning  regulations  adopted  by 
the  city  of  ninety  feet  in 
existence  until  1941,  did  not 
properly  express  the  architec¬ 
tural  requirement  of  the 
problem.  A  cornice  line 
requirement  in  line  with  the 
library  of  sixty-five  feet  is, 
in  my  view,  the  only  kind  of 
enclosure  of  that  nature  which 
worked  well  with  the  church. 


Here  we  see  in  a  larger  scale 
the  picture  Max  Philippson 
referred  to  earlier,  Copley 
Square  in  1918.  By  that  time 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  square  fully 
enclosed.  Very  interesting  to 
see  is  the  S.S.  Pierce  store 
in  the  corner,  an  excellent 
solution,  I  believe,  to  the 
joint  problem  of  the  enclosure 
and  recognizing  the  diagonal 
which  is  so  essential  today  as 
ever,  to  the  vitality  of  Copley 
Square.  But  the  real  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  picture  is  the 
presence  in  the  background  of 
those  two  vacant  lots  pre¬ 
viously  occupied  by  the  Boston 
and  Providence  Railroad  Station, 
which  became  available  in  1900 
when  the  station  moved  to  the 
South  Station  and  which  were  an 
open  invitation  to  an  institu¬ 
tion  such  as  Hancock  to  leap¬ 
frog  out  from  downtown.  It  is  a 
very  characteristic  real  estate 
move  in  urban  areas  to  locate 
themselves  in  a  block  which 
gives  them  adequate  elbow  room 
for  expansion. 

(Slide:  Whitehill,  Fig.  108) 

The  significant  fact  about  the 
Copley  Square  district,  as  this 
brief  history  has  shown  and  as 
Tunney  Lee  has  already  pointed 
out,  is  its  exposure  to  the 
forces  of  commercial  growth 
coming  out  from  downtown.  That 
exposure  made  it  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  a  different  kind  of  area 
than  the  residential  Back  Bay. 

To  that  exposure  was  added  the 
second  complicating  factor,  the 
redevelopment  of  adjacent  rail¬ 
road  land,  which  in  this  decade 
has  introduced  a  new  era  for 
the  whole  Back  Bay.  The  effect 
is  shown  very  elegantly  in  this 
picture  which  reveals  on  the 
left  the  undisturbed,  homogen¬ 
ous,  magnificent  spread  of  the 
residential  Back  Bay--an  extra¬ 
ordinary  asset  for  the  city.  It 
has  the  potential  to  be  the 
greatest  residential  area  of 
any  city  in  the  country,  I 
believe.  It  is  an  area  which, 
despite  its  decline  over  the 
last  fifty  years,  has  been  pro¬ 
tected  from  commercial  encroach¬ 
ment  by  physical  and  other  fac¬ 
tors.  Right  next  to  it. 
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parallel  to  it,  seeming  to  have 
absorbed  within  it  all  the 
commercial  growth  that  has 
been  excluded  from  the  residen¬ 
tial  Back  Bay,  is  that  fantas¬ 
tic  cacophony.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  it  shows  the  extraord¬ 
inary  effect  of  wave  after  wave 
of  change,  unlike  the  residen¬ 
tial  Back  Bay,  which  remains 
today  as  it  was  originally 
built  in  the  last  century. 

Here  on  the  right  side  of  this 
picture  you  see  the  effect  in 
some  cases  of  three  different 
stages  of  development,  redevel¬ 
opment,  tearing  down,  rebuild¬ 
ing.  Most  significant  is  the 
transformation  of  the  blighted 
railroad  yards  into  the 
Prudential  Center  and  the 
transformation  of  the  railroad 
line  into  the  Mass  Turnpike. 
These  two  moves,  in  effect, 
transformed  what,  had  been 
limiting  aspects  of  the  Back 
Bay  into  sparkling  assets  for 
the  city,  assets  very  precious 
for  the  future,  assets  which 
should  be  spent  with  the 
greatest  care. 

However,  the  effect  of  all  this 
on  Copley  Square  shows,  I 
believe,  the  kind  of  unrelated¬ 
ness,  the  kind  of  problem  that 
is  created  for  a  space  when 
waves  of  change  sweep  over  it 
which  are  unrelated  to  it. 

Copley  Square  is  today  still 
fully  exposed  to  all  the  forces 
around  it.  It  is  more  exposed 
than  ever,  I  would  say,  because 
of  the  opening  up  of  Huntington 
Avenue  and  the  creation  of  the 
Turnpike  air  rights  which  have 
recently  been  the  subject  of  so 
much  controversy  in  connection 
with  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.  The  air  rights 
over  the  Turnpike,  the  linear 
Turnpike  itself  (which  we  are 
now  transforming  into  a  garage 
and  transportation  center)  and 
of  course,  the  Hancock  site 
itself--all  this  is  a  precious 
and  tremendously  valuable  asset 


Hancock  Tower  on  its  Z-acre 
site  surrounded  by  Clarendon, 
Stuart,  St.  James  and  Trinity 
has  a  floor  area  ratio  of 
twenty-four  or  close  to  it. 
However,  this  is  not  the  real 
statement  of  the  issue.  The 
issue  here  as  we  have  con¬ 
ceived  it  from  the  beginning, 
as  we  stated  to  our  client  and 
as  we  have  stated  publicly 
since,  is  the  entire  5-1/2 
acre  complex,  the  family  of 
buildings  which  consists  of  the 
existing  Berkeley  Building,  the 
open  space  which  will  be 
created  by  the  removal  of  the 
Clarendon  Building  and  the  new 
Tower . 

The  F.A.R.  of  the  whole  group 
considered  together  is  10. 6-- 
less  than  that  permitted  by  the 
existing  zoning. 

It  is  certainly  true  that 
because  of  its  scale  this  com¬ 
plex  will  have  a  tremendous 
impact  on  Copley  Square  and  its 
architectural  monuments.  In 
this  respect,  it  has  been  our 
particular  concern  to  so  shape 
the  elements  of  Hancock  Place 
as  to  enhance  the  role  of 
Trinity  Church  as  a  major 
sculptural  event  on  the  urban 
scene.  Those  of  you  who  go  to 
the  corner  of  Clarendon  and 
St.  James  and  view  the  church 
will  see  that,  in  fact,  Rich¬ 
ardson  was  quite  wise  when  in 
every  rendering  he  made  of 
that  church  starting  with  the 
very  first  competition  drawing, 
he  drew  it  from  that  viewpoint. 
It  is  a  very  powerful  composi¬ 
tion  in  contrast  to  the  frontal 
view  from  Copley  Square,  which 
seems  fussy  and  uncomfortable 
in  its  unequal  confrontation 
with  McKim's  Public  Library. 

The  importance  of  Hancock 
Place  is  not  just  that  it 
brings  Trinity  Church  into  play 
as  a  focal  element  in  a  new 
complex  of  spaces,  but  also 
that  that  space  instead  of 
bottling  up  the  energies  which 
are  going  to  be  loosed  by  the 
construction  of  such  a  huge 
building,  rather  creates  room 
for  further  growth  which  must 
be  generated  by  this  develop¬ 
ment.  The  space  opens  up  to 
Stuart  Street  deliberately 
because  we  believe  that  the 
zone  between  Stuart  Street  and 


This  huge  land  area  close  into 
downtown  has  the  advantage  of 
high  accessibility  provided  by 
the  Turnpike  and,  as  Don  Graham 
said,  to  be  greatly  reinforced 
by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
MBTA  line  with  a  station  at  the 
Back  Bay. 

All  of  this  spells  not  the  end 
of  change,  but  the  beginning  of 
change,  and  the  question  we  have 
to  ask  ourselves  is,  what  is 
the  appropriate  role  for  Copley 
Square?  This  is  the  crux  of 
the  controversy. 

It  is  our  considered  conclusion 
that  Copley  Square  cannot,  must 
not  stand  aside  from  this  new 
growth- -that  Copley  Square  in 
its  initial  conception  was  a 
meeting  place,  a  place  of  con¬ 
vergence,  a  vestibule,  not  a 
ballroom.  It  would  be  a  dis¬ 
service  to  Copley  Square  to 
force  it  arbitratily  to  stand 
aside  from  the  drama  which  is 
obviously  impending  around  it. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Square 
should  be  the  center  of  that 
drama.  It  should  be  the  space 
in  which  the  transformation  of 
scale  takes  place  and  which 
will  create  for  the  city  a  new 
commitment,  a  new  life. 

Now,  this  picture  shows  the 
entire  Hancock  development 
from  Berkeley  Street  to  Trinity 
Place,  and  here  I  think  it's 
important  to  comment  on  one 
thing  that  Mr.  Berlandi  said 
about  the  zoning  problem.  It 
is  true  that  the  proposed 
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the  Turnpike  and  over  the 
Turnpike  is  again  part  of  that 
very  valuable  asset  of  under¬ 
developed  land  which,  because 
of  the  introduction  of  the 
Turnpike  and  because  of  the 
commercial  expansion  of  this 
area,  has  a  vitally  important 
role  to  play  in  the  future 
growth  of  the  city.  So  we 
want  Hancock  Place  to  take  a 
form  which  will  have  a  genera¬ 
tive  influence  in  this  regard. 

Here  is  the  skyline  of  Boston 
as  it  will  look  from  just 
behind  the  Statehouse  on  the 
completion  of  Hancock  Tower. 

Ours  is  the  second  tower  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Back  Bay. 
We  believe  that  it  is  by  no 
means  the  last.  For  the  "high 
spine"  which  Tunney  Lee 
referred  to  is  indeed  destined 
to  be  in  the  future  of  the 
Back  Bay. 

The  particular  aspect  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  our  problem  perhaps 
from  other  development  problems 
in  this  area  is  that  we  are  at 
that  point  in  the  "high  spine" 
where  it  most  intimately  touches 
the  scale  of  the  old  Back  Bay, 
where  it  joins  Copley  Square 
itself  as  a  transitional  ele¬ 
ment  of  scale. 

Though  it  powerfully  shapes  the 
urban  scene,  the  John  Hancock 
Tower  is  not  aggressively  self- 
centered,  but  seeks  to  respond 
sympathetically  and  indeed 
shows  a  deliberate  deference 
to  its  surroundings.  We  deem 
this  to  be  its  most  important 
quality  as  a  building;  for 
therein  we  assert  our  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  transformation 
of  scale  which  is  inevitable 
in  the  future  growth  of  cities 
can  be  accomplished  without 
destroying  all  those  values 
which,  by  giving  us  a  sense  of 
continuity  with  our  city's 
past,  enrich  the  quality  of 
urban  life. 

CHAIRMAN  WALLACE:  Thank  you 
very  much,  Harry,  for  the 
excellent  presentation  illus¬ 
trating  the  urban  design  and 
architectural  principles  that 
guided  you  to  the  design. 
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The  next  speaker  is  Daniel 
Ahern,  who  is  Executive 
Director  of  the  Back  Bay 
Federation  for  Community 
Development,  which  is  cor¬ 
roborating  with  the  BRA  for 
further  planning  of  the  Back 
Bay  and  implementation  of  such 
plans  as  they  come  up  with. 

He  is  also  a  Vice-President  of 
the  Spencer  M.  Hurtt  Associ¬ 
ates,  real  estate  consultant 
in  the  field  of  urban  design. 
Mr.  Ahern  will. comment  on  the 
impact  of  the  John  Hancock 
Building  on  the  Back  Bay 
community . 

MR.  AHERN:  Harry  Cobb  left  us 
with  a  photograph  of  the 
Copley  Square  area,  but  I 
would  like  to  relate  to  the 
area  and  to  a  map  immediately 
behind  me. 

The  major  residential  streets 
in  the  Back  Bay,  of  course, 
are  Beacon,  Marlborough  and 
Commonwealth.  We  have,  as  a 
result, work  done  by  our  con¬ 
sultant  John  Bok,  who  is  here, 
and  have  enacted  the  archi¬ 
tectural  control  zone  district. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  first 
architectural  control  zone  in 
Massachusetts  that  is  not  an 
historical  restoration  area. 
That  coupled  with  the  zoning, 
and  Professor  von  Moltke  may 
refer  to  the  proposals  which 
superseded  a  dimensional  con¬ 
trol  system  on  the  F.A.R.  sys¬ 
tem,  show  our  efforts  to 
maintain  the  scale  and  char¬ 
acter  of  that  district. 

Now,  then,  there  is  the  retail 
commercial  section  of  the  Back 
Bay  along  Newbury  and  Boylston 
Streets  where  we  have  similar 
proposals.  They  are  under 
further  study  and  experimenta¬ 
tion  to  maintain  the  scale  and 
character  of  those  districts 
through  zoning,  through  aes¬ 
thetic  control,  design  control, 
and  the  variety  of  improve¬ 
ments  . 

Now,  the  area  below,  which  has 
been  primarily  influenced  by 
transportation  considerations, 
originally  the  railroad  yards 
and  then  the  area  of  the  Turn¬ 
pike  entrance,  is  an  area 
which  we  hope  in  terms  of 
public  transportation  will 
become  the  main  entrance  to 
the  Back  Bay. 


Now,  this  particular  area 
below  Boylston  Street  includes 
the  Christian  Science  develop¬ 
ment  project  which  will  go 
into  construction  this  month 
and  the  Prudential  Center 
which  is  in  a  late  state  of 
development,  and  an  area 
around  Copley  Square  which  is 
one  of  the  great  and  near 
potentials.  The  area  is 
shaded  on  the  map.  There  is 
emerging  a  predictable  program 
which  may  very  well  include, 
for  example,  office  space  of 
three  million  square  feet,  a 
thousand  hotel  rooms  or  more, 
residential  development  of 
over  five  hundred  apartments, 
thirty-five  hundred  parking 
spaces.  The  new  public 
library  will  be  built  there. 

The  Copley  Square  Mall  should 
go  into  construction  within  a 
month,  and  there  will  be  the 
Dartmouth  Street  Mall.  There 
should  be  a  new  transit  en¬ 
trance  from  the  southwest 
corridor . 

Now,  today  we  are  talking 
about  the  Hancock  Tower,  one 
element  in  this  larger  complex 
and  perhaps  our  host  today 
could  arrange  a  subsequent 
meeting  to  consider  the  entire 
Copley  Square  environment. 

There  has  been  made  within 
recent  months  tentatively 
three  major  other  development 
proposals  for  this  particular 
area,  all  of  large  scale,  and 
I  think  each  would  cause  as 
much  interest,  concern,  and 
perhaps  consternation  as  the 
Hancock  Tower;  but  it  is  an 
area  of  critical  importance 
and  one  which  we  invite  your 
attention  to. 

We  are  concerned  more  than 
anything  else  with  the 
establishment  of  adequate 
public  controls  over  this  area. 
During  the  period  of  the  Back 
Bay  Planning  Program  and 
before  the  Redevelopment 
Authority,  civic  groups  and 


private  developers  initiated 
a  number  of  important  actions 
in  the  Back  Bay.  As  a  result, 
within  the  area  as  defined  by 
the  map,  there  are  presently 
three  elements  of  urban  re¬ 
newal  projects.  There  are 
three  urban  beautification 
projects,  and  there  is  the 
architectural  control  district. 

In  the  area  of  the  greatest 
growth,  however,  there  has 
been  no  effective  method  of 
influencing  and  channeling 
improvement .  The  amendment 
to  the  zoning  code  which  was 
adopted  last  week  which  Mr. 
Berlandi  discussed  is  the 
proposition  which  we  have 
supported  and  we  think  can  be 
most  effective  here,  parti¬ 
cularly  if  its  use  is  adminis¬ 
tratively  expanded,  its 
influence  is  expanded,  and  if 
perhaps,  as  need  be,  there  is 
a  more  formal  complimentary 
design  review  process  built 
into  the  system.  It  is  most 
important  to  us  that  this  area 
which  is  the  heart  of  the  Back 
Bay,  which  is  its  commercial 
center  particularly  and  its 
institutional  center,  be  one 
which  the  community  can  ap¬ 
proach  with  some  effectiveness. 
That  has  not  been  true  up  to 
this  particular  point.  The 
Back  Bay  Planning  Program 
which  was  mentioned  earlier  is 
a  fairly  unique  one.  It  is  an 
effort  to  develop  proper  com¬ 
munity  influence  over  the 
growth  of  the  area  both  for 
preservation  and  in  some  cases 
for  improved  public  facilities 
under  economic  development. 

Outside  of  and  adjacent  to  the 
normal  renewal  process,  it 
involves  the  use  of  urban 
renewal  techniques  on  a  broad 
scale.  It  has  been  initiated 
by  the  Redevelopment  Authority 
and  it  is  carried  forward 
under  joint  administration 
with  the  Authority.  There  is 
a  high  degree  of  local 
initiative . 

The  community  itself  under¬ 
writes  most  planning  costs 
and  in  some  cases  some  of  the 
public  improvements.  Half  of 
the  cost  of  the  Copley  Square 
Plaza  will  be  financed  pri¬ 
vately.  A  general  plan  for 
the  area  was  adopted  in  mid 
last  year  in  a  meeting  which 
was  held  by  the  Back  Bay 
representatives  in  this  very 
room. 
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In  reference  to  the  Hancock 
project  itself,  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  not  only  with  the 
architecture,  but  particularly 
with  several  of  the  functional 
aspects,  transportation  being 
foremost;  only  about  twenty- 
eight  percent  of  the  people 
coming  into  this  district  are 
able  to  come  or  do  come  by 
public  transportation  at  the 
moment.  It  is  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  single  problem  in  this 
district,  and  the  importance 
of  the  public  transit  improve¬ 
ments  with  an  important  inter¬ 
change  and  station  in  the 
Hancock  complex  is  most  im¬ 
portant  to  us.  There  is  a 
deficiency  of  twelve  hundred 
parking  spaces  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  zone.  The  Hancock 
development  may  very  well 
contribute,  making  net  con¬ 
tribution  to  three  or  four 
hundred  spaces.  Connections 
with  the  South  End  are  most 
important  and  the  Clarendon 
Street  access  is  most  im¬ 
portant  . 

We  would  like  to  suggest  that 
the  Hancock  Place,  the  open 
space,  be  re-examined  to 
insure  that  it  is  not  com¬ 
petitive  with  Copley  Square. 

If  it  is  built  as  open  space, 
it  should  be  a  special, 
particularly  active  one. 

There  are  opportunities  there 
perhaps  to  create  cultural 
facilities  which  are  very 
badly  needed.  Among  the 
resources  which  are  being 
depleted  in  this  area  are 
almost  every  form  of  cultural 
facilities;  halls,  theatres, 
galleries.  A  new  contribution 
to  public  community  space  for 
those  purposes  is  quite  needed 
in  your  area  and  for  the  city, 
and  we  hope  that  perhaps 
something  along  those  lines 
could  be  done  here. 


This  is  a  project  which 
concerns  us  in  many  ways .  We 
perhaps  can  best  cope  with 
the  functional  questions  most 
important  to  the  business 
firms  and  the  institutions  in 
the  community,  such  as  trans¬ 
portation,  and  at  the  same 
time  participate  directly 
through  our  advisors  and 
through  our  collaborators  in 
the  BRA  in  the  total  review 
process . 

The  entire  area,  as  I  men¬ 
tioned,  is  the  locus  of  an 
enormously  important  decisive 
development  area  for  Back  Bay, 
including  the  Hancock  Tower, 
which  is  one  that  we  hope  can 
be  dealt  with  effectively  by 
the  community.  The  concern 
shown  by. the  Boston  Society  of 
Architects  and  others  over  the 
past  five  months,  I  think,  has 
contributed  greatly  to  this 
process  in  many  ways,  and  I 
hope  that  this  concern  will 
continue  and  that  it  will 
extend  to  the  entire  Copley 
Square  area.  Thank  you  very 
much.  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  WALLACE:  Thank  you, 
Dan.  I  hope  the  Boston 
Architectural  Center  can  have 
a  conference  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  on  the  entire 
Back  Bay. 

Professor  vonMoltke  is 
Director  of  the  Urban  Design 
Program  at  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Design.  As  you  have 
already  heard  from  Dan  Ahern, 
he  is  consultant  to  the  Back 
Bay  community  in  developing 
their  plans  and  he  is  also  a 
consultant  to  the  new  community 
study  now  being  carried  on  at 
the  Graduate  School  of  Design 
at  Harvard.  Professor 
vonMoltke . 

PROFESSOR  VON  MOLTKE :  When  I 
was  asked  to  come  here  I  was 
told  this  was  round  table 
discussion  and  that  there 
would  be  no  press  present.  So, 

I  didn’t  prepare  any  notes, 
but  I  have  a  great  many  issues 
to  react  to. 


To  begin  with  I  would  like  to 
state  that  my  previous  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  Philadelphia 
City  Planning  Commission  where 
I  was  chief  designer  for  eight 
years  makes  me  very  much  aware 
of  the  relative  ineffective¬ 
ness  of  the  planners  and 
designers  which  Mr.  Lee  has 
mentioned,  but  these  are 
issues  which  are  beyond,  of 
course,  the  responsibilities 
of  the  people  assembled  here. 

I  also  agree  with  Mr.  Lee  that 
it  is  very  important  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  Back  Bay  to  real¬ 
ize  that  we  cannot  simply 
preserve  the  past  without 
planning  for  the  future,  with¬ 
out  realizincT  that  the  pres¬ 
sures  will  be  great  to 
increase  the  density.  This  is 
appropriately  une  West  End  and 
off  the  high  intensity  core 
which  extends  in  a  bent  form 
all  the  way  to  Government 
Center . 

I  must  compliment  Mr.  Cobb  on 
his  very  splendid  introduction 
to  the  history  of  the  Back  Bay 
and  the  case  he  made  for 
leaving  Huntington  Avenue  open 
and  making  Copley  Square  the 
mixing  point  for  traffic.  When 
he  showed  the  plan  of  McKim, 
we  must  not  forget  that  this 
was  at  a  time  when  the  horse 
and  buggy  was  the  mode  of 
transportation,  but  just 
imagine  a  stream  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  converging  on  this 
open  space.  Once  you  have 
such  an  open  space  given  over 
to  traffic,  it  will  be  used 
for  parking  and  add  to  the 
confusion  of  the  space  and, 
therefore,  do  a  disservice  to 
the  fine  buildings  which 
border  Copley  Square. 
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If  you  think  of  Place  Vendome 
in  Paris  or  any  of  the  Europe¬ 
an  large  squares,  they  became 
large  parking  lots  and,  there¬ 
fore,  in  our  time  of  automo¬ 
bile  transportation  it  would 
be  rather  irresponsible  to 
leave  such  a  space  open  as 
McKim  has  shown  it.  Even  in 
his  time  there  was,  I'm  sure, 
more  traffic  than  he  showed 
on  his  drawings.  (Laughter.) 

I  don't  think  you  can  separate 
design  from  the  issues  of 
transportation  from  the  func¬ 
tional  considerations. 

Also,  in  mentioning  that 
Huntington  Avenue  was  a  gen¬ 
erator  of  this  area,  he  is 
perfectly  correct.  However, 
he  very  carefully  did  not 
show  any  view  from  the  ground. 
If  you  are  on  the  ground,  you 
realize  that  Huntington  Avenue 
is  a  street  which  disappears 
in  the  sky.  The  bridge  is  so 
high  that  from  ground  level 
you  just  see  the  horizon,  and 
you  are  not  aware  that  the 
city  continues.  Therefore, 
from  an  aesthetic  point  of 
view  or  from  a  psychological 
point  of  view,  we  do  not 
consider  Huntington  Avenue 
access  as  of  great  importance. 

In  traffic  considerations  I 
would  like  to  go  back  to 
Tunney  Lee's  sketch  of  the 
solution  of  the  traffic  in 
this  area  as  a  part  of  a  core. 
Stuart  Street  and  Boylston 
Street  become  the  important 
traffic  carriers  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  transition  from  dia¬ 
gonal  to  horizontal  is  a 
point  of  decision  making 
which  is  usually  not  a  very 
pleasant  experience.  It  is 
something  that  requires  a 
great  deal  of  attention  for 
the  driver  and,  therefore, 
we  feel  this  is  the  appro¬ 
priate  way  to  point--to  make 
the  decision  before  you  get 
to  Copley  Square,  because 
Copley  Square  by  its  very 
scale,  which  we  hope  to 
preserve,  is  really  part  of 
the  Back  Bay.  The  Back  Bay 
has  preserved  rather  low 


horizontal  scale,  and  we  feel 
that  Copley  Square  should 
continue  the  scale  of  the 
Back  Bay,  even  if  the  areas 
around  it  are  developed  at  a 
much  greater  intensity. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the 
slide  he  shows  of  the  Pru¬ 
dential  Center  is  rather 
disturbing.  The  high  towers 
rising  over  the  roofs  of  this 
building,  but  after  all,  this 
is  not  the  only  way  to  resolve 
such  a  transition  from  a  low 
scale  to  a  high  scale. 

All  of  you,  I'm  sure,  know 
Rockefeller  Center  where  on 
Fifth  Avenue  you  have  low 
buildings  and  the  highest 
building  in  the  area  in  the 
original  concept,  the  RCA 
Building,  is  set  back.  By 
having  quite  a  narrow  opening, 
sixty  feet,  opening  up  to 
Fifth  Avenue,  you  relate  the 
building  visually  and  psycho¬ 
logically  to  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
you  avoid  this  rather  unpleas¬ 
ant  rising  of  a  high  building 
over  the  skyline. 

I  would  like  to  go  now  to  some 
of  the  other  important  issues 
which  in  a  way  are  planning 
considerations,  but  which 
impinge,  I  think,  on  the 
design  and  development  of  this 
area . 

To  the  south  you  have  the 
South  End  which  is  really  an 
underprivileged  area  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  railroads, 
the  barriers .  The  South  End 
was  developed  as  a  high  in¬ 
come  group  area  shortly  after 
the  Back  Bay,  but  it  never 
really  achieved  its  objectives 
because  it  was  separated  from 
the  city  by  the  existence  of 
the  railroad  lines. 

In  developing  this  rather 
modest  plan,  a  ten  year  plan 
which  doesn't  look  very  far 
into  the  future,  but  tried  to 
deal  with  the  pressures  on  the 
Back  Bay,  we  thought  one  of 
the  important  considerations 
was  to  tie  the  Back  Bay  area 
to  the  South  End.  I  think 
this  kind  of  attitude  should 
be  reflected  also  in  a  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  area;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  I  would  urge  and  I 
understand  there  are  such 
considerations  under  way,  to 
have  a  link  here  between  this 
very  important  development  and 
the  South  End. 


The  presence  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Turnpike  is  a  very 
important  design  consideration 
and  I  think  there  has  to  be, 
and  this  is  looking  to  the 
future,  in  our  cities  more  and 
more  recognition  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  its  relation  to  the 
place  of  work  or  the  place  for 
recreational  living.  There¬ 
fore,  I  think  the  very  strong 
integration  of  parking  facili¬ 
ties,  possibly  bus  terminals, 
railroad  terminals  at  this 
point,  a  real  transportation 
terminal  in  relationship  to 
this  area,  is  of  the  most 
importance . 

In  general,  our  plan  was  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  the 
residential  area;  and  in 
order  to  respond  to  the  need 
to  have  new  life  in  the  area, 
to  encourage  development  and 
also  to  give  a  larger  portion 
of  the  population  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  live  in  this  area, 
we  propose  to  have  sites  for 
high  rise  buildings,  but  to 
confine  these  sites  to  the 
periphery  of  the  area  where 
the  scale  of  development 
changes . 

Here  you  have  the  Charles 
River.  Here  the  Public 
Gardens,  and  on  the  west  you 
have  East  Gate  and  the  Fenway 
Park.  Therefore,  we  felt  that 
this  should  be  an  area  where 
in  order  to  preserve  the  scale 
we  would  encourage  development 
on  the  periphery,  and  by 
choosing  the  form  of  a  tower  it 
is  less  detrimental  to  a 
horizontal  skyline--in  a  way 
it  enhances  a  horizontal  sky- 
line-  -than  a  slab  developement . 

Coming  to  the  commercial  area 
in  Copley  Square,  we  felt  that 
in  Copley  Square  we  should 
preserve  the  scale,  and  we 
took  the  height  off  the  hotel 
to  define  the  maximum  height 
at  the  Copley  Square  edge. 


I  also  was  very  interested  to 
see  the  slide  of  Harry  Cobb's 
showing  the  building  which 
was  proposed  and  which  caused 
such  an  outcry,  but  I  think 
the  architecture  of  the  build¬ 
ing  would  have  caused  an  out¬ 
cry  at  any  scale.  It  tried 
to  compete  or  overshadow  in 
its  vulgarity  Trinity  Church. 

If  it  had  been  a  very  simple 
building,  I  don't  think  it 
would  have  been  quite  as 
obj  ectionable . 

I  also  agree  that  Copley 
Square  is  not  a  livingroom; 
it  is  not  Casa  Saint  Margo. 

The  mere  presence  of  the 
traffic  makes  it  impossible  to 
think  of  it  as  such.  I  also 
agree  it  is  an  ante-chamber, 
but  I  think  it  is  an  ante¬ 
chamber  to  Trinity  Church 
rather  than  the  John  Hancock 
Building.  (Laughter.)  This, 
of  course,  is  the  bias  which 
I  have  as  a  citizen,  although 
I  welcome  John  Hancock  as  an 
employer,  a  giver  of  taxes, 
and  as  a  company  that  will 
increase  the  prosperity  of 
this  area  and,  therefore, 
have  a  beneficial  effect,  but 
I  still  think  that  the  church 
from  a  civic  point  of  view  is 
so  much  more  important. 

The  other  point  I  would  like 
to  dwell  on  for  a  moment  is 
the  question  of  this  addition¬ 
al  public  square  proposed  here. 
I  agree  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  client  that  it  is  a  very 
fine  idea  because  it  relates 
these  two  buildings  to  each 
other.  You  have  a  generous 
and  expansive  entrance  there, 
but  the  very  dimensions  of  it, 

I  think,  compete  with  Copley 
Square  and,  after  all,  by 
stating  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  tone  twice,  you  dilute 
the  effect  of  the  first  note 
and  that  is  Copley  Square. 

So,  I  would  urge  a  recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  open  square, 
the  relation  of  the  high 
building  to  Copley  Square,  and 
especially  consideration  of 
the  relationships  to  the  South 
End  and  the  transportation 
node  at  the  Turnpike  entrance. 
Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 


CHAIRMAN  WALLACE:  Our  next 
speaker  is  Robert  Gladstone, 
who  is  an  economic  consultant 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  has 
been  a  chairman  of  the  National 
Housing  Commission  for  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners. 
He  is  currently  a  consultant 
to  the  City  of  Cambridge  in 
their  Kendall  Square  and 
Harvard  Square  development 
projects  and  has  as  other 
clients  such  large  corpora¬ 
tions  as  U.  S.  Steel,  Jones 
and  McLaughlin,  Reynolds  and 
Monsanto . 

Mr.  Gladstone's  role  today  is 
as  respondent  to  the  previous 
speakers  we  have  heard  this 
morning  posing  questions  to 
be  taken  up  at  the  workshop 
sessions  that  will  begin  in  a 
short  time. 

I  might  also  add  that  Bob  Vvas 
an  early  economic  consultant 
to  the  BRA  and  his  studies 
made  the  early  predictions  of 
the  awesome  building  growth 
that  is  now  currently  taking 
place.  Bob? 

MR.  GLADSTONE:  Unfortunately, 
this  isn't  a  major  fee  job, 
but  I  do  enjoy  the  opportunity 
to  have  an  assignment  like  the 
one  today.  It  gives  me  the 
opportunity  for  catharsis 
because  I  can  raise  questions 
without  the  responsibility  of 
developing  answers,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  compulsion  as  a 
consultant  that  we  ordinarily 
have  to  develop  answers  with¬ 
out  knowing  what  the  questions 
are.  (Laughter.) 

By  the  same  token  it  also 
provides  the  opportunity  to 
express  a  variation  of  the 
Dorothy  Parker  remark  about 
Vassar  girls;  if  you  took  all 
the  economists  in  the  world 
and  laid  them  end  to  end,  they 
still  wouldn't  reach  a  conclu¬ 
sion.  (Laughter)  Which  may 
be  characteristic  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  is  here  today. 


I  looked  and  listened  and  I 
looked  at  the  slides  and 
listened  to  the  comments  with 
interest  on  the  subject  of  the 
John  Hancock  case  as  proto¬ 
typical  of  the  larger  issue  of 
the  city  and  its  systems.  I 
will  come  back  to  that  in  a 
moment.  It  seems  to  me  as  we 
hear  the  presentations  that 
have  been  made,  that  the  is¬ 
sues  really  are  operating  on 
a  very  narrow  basis,  and  with¬ 
in  a  very  narrow  framework. 

Essentially  they  deal  with  the 
so-called  concept  of  high 
spine.  I  think  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  indeed  stirring, 
potentially  sharpest  comments 
related  to  von  Moltke's  com¬ 
ments  on  the  urban  design 
aesthetics.  Even  within  that 
framework  I  don't  believe  as 
I  heard  the  commentary  this 
morning  that  it  is  a  question 
of  the  urban  design  aesthetics 
on  a  growth  scale. 

The  question  goes  through  my 
mind  as  we  listened  to  this, 
in  fact,  specifically  as  it 
relates  to  the  comments  that 
Tunney  made  to  a  degree  and 
vonMoltke  and  Cobb--is  this 
an  issue  to  be  engaged  in 
here?  I  think  the  problem  of 
the  comments  of  vonMoltke  was 
most  explicit  in  this  area, 
and  I  gather  that  Tunney  did 
not  feel  the  high  spine  is  at 
issue  here,  but  rather  a  fine 
grade  square.  I  think  it  was 
at  this  point  it  seemed  Harry 
Cobb's  presentation  and  de¬ 
fense  was  most  subject  to 
attack.  The  comments  that  we 
just  heard  from  vonMoltke  and 
the  question  that  Tunney  im¬ 
plies  at  the  end  of  his  re¬ 
marks  that  we  have  to  make 
some  dramatic  new  departures 
in  the  field  of  planning  and 
urban  design  if  we  are  to  be 
effective,  I  think  really  set 
the  keynote  for  this  issue  as 
it  relates  to  process.  This, 
of  course,  ties  into  the  re¬ 
marks  of  our  zoning  councillor 
that  the  theory  of  urban 
design,  if  we  can  call  it  that, 
is  really  non-existent.  The 
penalty  of  no  theory,  no  hard 
results,  but  rather  in  effect 
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emotional  or  what  some  people 
might  call  fuzzy  arguments, 
inevitably  leave  behind  the 
vacuum  that  we  presently  find. 
The  retort  must  be  on  the  part 
of  the  politicians,  the  deci¬ 
sion  makers  both  public  and 
private  to  what  are  in  many 
cases  the  hard  issues  that  can 
be  defined,  that  can  be  dealt 
with,  the  tangibles- -that  is, 
the  issues  of  the  economic 
development,  jobs,  taxes,  and 
construction  dollars  and  so 
forth.  This,  I  think,  the 
second  major  issue  brought 
forward  in  part  by  Mr. 
Philippson-- that  there  is  an 
opportunity  here  and  a  re¬ 
quirement,  in  fact,  on  the 
part  of  an  important  economic 
institution  in  the  city  to 
carry  on  its  activities  and, 
in  turn,  those  activities  are 
important  and  need  to  be 
recognized.  It  is  difficult 
to  deal  with  those  or  to  deal 
with  the  other  issues  except 
in  the  context  of  these  rather 
hard  alternatives. 

So,  this  matter  becomes  quite 
a  focal  point,  and  I  think 
there  is  absolutely  no  mistake 
about  it,  the  city  conceived 
as  a  system  has  as  one  of  its 
key  functions  or  one  of  the 
key  aspects  of  the  business  of 
the  city  is  making  its  busi¬ 
ness  viable,  and  it  is  an 
obligation.  It  is  a  require¬ 
ment,  and  this  goes  back  to 
the  point  Mr.  Philippson  made 
that  the  city  as  a  system  can 
and  should  intervene  in  help¬ 
ing  make  these  business 
establishments  viable. 

We  have  this  responsibility,  I 
think,  not  only  with  respect 
to  the  large  single  institu¬ 
tions,  large  establishments 
with  the  twelve  thousand  em¬ 
ployment  magnitude  such  as 
Hancock  projected  for  1985,  as 
I  remember,  but  also  for  small 
ones  in  the  central  business 
district,  the  Jake  Wirth's  and 
Lochober's.  It  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  city,  among  other 
things,  to  deal  with  these 
economic  activities  and  to 
make  them  work. 


There  is  another  issue  which  I 
thought  might  come  to  focus 
here,  but  I  take  it,  Don 
Graham,  by  your  silence  on 
this  matter,  that  there  is  no 
capability  of  focusing  the 
transportation,  that  is,  the 
highway  matter  as  well  as  the 
rapid  transit  matter,  meaning¬ 
fully  with  respect  to  the 
Hancock  issue.  Your  judgment 
again  is  by  implication  that 
the  highway  capacity  is  ade¬ 
quate  to  handle  this  specific 
load  generated  by  the  pro¬ 
jected  twelve  thousand  total 
annual  employment,  and  like¬ 
wise  the  MBTA.  This  is 
perhaps  somewhat  at  variance 
with,  for  example,  the  con¬ 
troversy  arising  in  connection 
with  the  PanAm  Building  in  New 
York . 

If  I  have  misinterpreted  your 
remarks,  it  represents  an 
opportunity  for  further  in¬ 
vestigation  this  afternoon  as 
this  might  bear  on  this  matter. 

I  would  like  to  step  back  for 
a  moment.  One  of  the  great 
problems  I  had  is  in  dealing 
with  Dave  Wallace's  initial 
introduction  to  the  subject 
today,  that  it  is  both  topical 
and  typical.  It  seems  to  me 
as  I  look  at  the  subject 
matter  and  without  being 
specifically  aware  of  the 
earlier  discussions  in  this 
series  that  the  Hancock  case 
may  be  topical,  but  it  hardly 
is  typical  of  the  subject 
"city  as  a  system'.'  It  omits 
the  larger  issues  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
fall  short  of  this.  The 
degree  to  which  this  is  ap¬ 
propriate  for  discussion  this 
afternoon,  I  don't  know,  but 
let  me  raise  these  questions 
with  you  momentarily,  and 
again  I'm  sure  of  the  degree 
to  which  these  questions  will 
deal  with  earlier  things  in 
the  series. 


It  ignores  the  larger  issue  of 
the  metropolitan  problems  as 
against  central  city  problems, 
fiscal  balances,  fiscal  vi¬ 
ability,  and  the  provision  of 
a  central  public  facility  for 
the  services  in  context  of  the 
economics  and  government.  The 
metropolitan  area  today  com¬ 
pletely  ignores  the  Hancock 
case  and  perhaps  the  entire 
development  in  this  case  the 
enormous  social  issues,  the 
housing  issues,  indeed  the 
explosive  issues  that  face  the 
nation  today  in  the  major 
cities.  It  reflects  the 
architectural  groups  concern 
with  the  physical  and  aesthe- 
tical  matters,  but  I  point  out 
that  the  subject  today  is 
topical  but  hardly  typical, 
and  if  we  have  such  a  narrow 
interpretation  of  the  city  as 
a  system  as  implied  by  the 
selection  of  the  case  in  a 
summary  fashion,  then  I  think 
this  series  has  unhappily 
missed  the  point,  and  I  hope 
only  that  it  was  developed 
previously.  I  hope  that  if 
there  is,  in  fact,  a  summary 
of  some  kind  growing  out  of 
this  today,  that  it  would  at 
least  identify  these  other 
critical,  if  not  in  fact  more 
critical  issues  we  face  than 
conceiving  the  organizing  and 
responding  to  the  problem  of 
the  city  as  a  system  in  the 
nation  today,  1968,  and  indeed 
in  the  next  decade  or  more. 

Putting  that  aside,  but  coming 
back  to  the  specific  situation 
and  accepting  again  the  rele¬ 
vance  of  the  Hancock  case  in 
the  context  of  the  subject 
that  we  are  dealing  w'ith,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  charge  to 
the  group  over  the  box  lunch 
and  the  subsequent  discussion 
this  afternoon  should  address 
the  question  of  the  urgent 
need  of  creating  a  process  by 
means  of  w'hich  the  kind  of 
problem  exemplified  in  the 
controversy  over  the  private 
interests  of  Hancock  can  be 
dealt  with.  I  don't  know  that 
we  are  really  addressing  it, 
but  I  tried  to  point  out  be¬ 
fore,  along  with  Mr.  Philipp¬ 
son,  that  this  is  not  a  narrow 
expression  of  a  private  inter¬ 
est,  but  an  essential  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  a  broad  range  of  con¬ 
cerns  to  the  city  as  a  whole. 

We  want  to  create  a  process 
by  means  of  which  the  kind  of 
discussion,  the  kind  of 
controversy  we  have  here  can 
be  more  effectively  dealt  with. 
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I  think  this  theme  by  implica¬ 
tion  and  in  some  cases  more  by 
explication  has  occurred 
throughout  the  discussion  this 
morning.  If  we  narrow  down 
prematurely  on  the  Hancock 
case  and  ignore  the  lessons  of 
the  failure  that  this  case 
provides,  the  failure  of 
process,  then  we  will  have 
missed  the  point  of  even  this 
narrow  discussion  today. 

Let's  look  at  both  sides  again: 
Hancock  on  the  one  side  and 
the  citizens  with  artistic 
concern  on  the  other.  I  think 
it  was  the  headline  1897,  if  I 
saw  the  date  correctly.  It 
seemed  to  me  on  the  side  of 
the  citizens  with  artistic 
concern.  The  citizens  with 
artistic  concern,  it  seems  to 
me,  need  to  m.ove  into  a  much 
more  constructive,  much  more 
creative  process.  I  think  the 
principal  vacuuiri  is  there,  and 
it  goes  back  to  your  point, 
Tunney,  that  the  planners  have 
been  essentially  inarticulate 
and  ineffective  and  they  are 
suffering  penalties  for  this 
failure,  and  as  a  result  are 
frustrated  and  despairing. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  con¬ 
sider  the  possible  directions 
that  m.ight  lead  toward  a 
process;  I  suggest  that  the 
implementing  vehicles  for  this 
process  essentially  be  public 
agencies  and/or  combinations 
of  such  groups  as  Dan  Ahern's. 

One  is  to  adapt  a  process  that 
is  now  being,  I  think,  effec¬ 
tively  molded  in  slum,  areas' 
development  planning,  that  is 
the  process  of  advocacy  plan¬ 
ning,  a  process  by  means  of 
which  the  inarticulate  citizen, 
the  citizen  with  artistic 
concern  can  give  expression  to 
specific  constructive  alter¬ 
natives  . 


I  think  that  the  gesture  we 
have  seen  sc  far,  as  described 
in  very  broad  terms  by  von 
Moltke,  is  an  interesting  and 
useful  gesture,  but  doesn't 
quite  meet  the  responsibility 
of  a  community  to  address 
constructive  and  specific 
alternatives  to  the  Hancock 
problem.  Indeed  1  have  to 
assume  it  is  a  probl em , though 
as  a  footnote  I  must  say  the 
arithmetic  that  Mr.  Philippson 
displayed  was  mysterious  to  me. 
As  I  understand  it,  a  million 
in  the  Berkeley  building  and 
six  hundred  thousand  in  the 
Clarendon  and  four  hundred 
thousand  leased  space  add  up 
to  a  total  on  the  order  of  two 
million  square  feet,  but  I 
have  to  assum.e  that  missing 
from,  presentation  that  the 
four  hundred  thousand  square 
feet  is  undesirable  and  in¬ 
efficient  and  hence  it  would 
be  important  tc  m.ove  the  four 
hundred  thousand  into  the 
owned,  controlled  and  properly 
environmentally  designed  space. 

I  also  judged  only  by  Harry 
Cobb's  presentation  that  the 
six  hundred  thousand  would  be 
torn  down.  The  question  is, 
is  that  appropriate?  Is  this 
an  alternative  that  was  really 
effectively  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  public 
interest?  If  indeed  the 
design  would  be  acceptable, 
is  that  the  site  on  which  to 
have  it  limited?  The  ap¬ 
proximate  two  m.illion  square 
feet  in  the  proposed  new 
building  should  be  effectively 
assigned  and  why  not  acquire 
additional  ground  area  in  the 
city? 

Interoffice  linkages  are 
terribly  critical,  and  the 
fact  is  that  if  you  take 
Berkeley  and  allow  one  million 
six  hundred,  and  if  you  take 
this  as  an  anchor  which  cannot 
be  ignored,  vicinity  expansion 
is  critical.  Incidentally, 

Mr.  Lee,  if  you  add  those  two 
up,  two  million  the  proposed 
Westminster  and  one  million  in 
the  Berkeley,  and  the  demoli¬ 
tion  of  six  hundred  in  Claren¬ 
don,  you  get  three  million, 
which  is  larger  than  the  1985 
projection  that  I  understood 
you  to  cite,  larger  by  four 
or  five  hundred  square  feet. 


The  question  is  what  is 
happening  to  that?  Are  you 
really  looking  beyond  1985? 

Is  this  appropriate  in  the 
public  interest  as  well  as  the 
Hancock  issue?  These  issues 
need  to  be  engaged  in  not  only 
by  the  Hancock,  but  by  the 
community  at  large  and  by  this 
group  who  can  represent  them¬ 
selves  as  citizens  v/ith  artis¬ 
tic  concerns. 

We  need  advocacy  planning  at 
the  precinct  level,  which  is 
the  second  point.  I  think 
what  Dan  Ahern  and  von  Moltke 
were  referring  to  in  the  form 
of  this  plan  is  interesting 
and  is  a  step  in  tlie  right 
direction,  but  not  nearly  far 
enough.  We  are  dealing  with 
the  kind  of  fine  grained  con¬ 
cern  that  is  reflected  by  the 
scale  of  comment  on  a  site  by 
site  basis  and  facade  and 
block  by  block  front.  We  need 
precinct  planning  in  a  new 
direction,  and  who  is  the 
client  and  who  is  the  initia¬ 
tor?  I  don't  have  that  fully 
answered.  I  suggest  it  is  an 
appropriate  area  of  discussion 
this  afternoon. 

Not  having  started  with  any 
time,  as  Dan  Ahern  said,  I 
have  used  up  more  than  the 
appropriate  quantity  and  I 
hope,  however,  that  unlike 
the  economist  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion  this  after¬ 
noon,  if  we  laid  all  the 
people  in  this  room  end  to 
end,  we  will  in  fact  reach 
som.e  conclusion.  Thank  you. 
(Applause . ) 

CHAIRMAN  WALLACE:  Thank  you 
very  much.  Bob,  for  your  very 
quickly  developed  response  to 
the  speakers,  and  I  think  we 
are  all  well  stirred  up  to 
retire  to  our  respective 
workshop  sessions  and  discuss 
this  morning's  events. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:20  o'clock 
p.m.,  the  meeting  broke  up 
into  smaller  workshop  sessions 
for  discussion  and  lunch.) 
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MR.  CLASSMAN:  The  Moderator 
for  this  afternoon's  session 
is  an  architect,  a  planner 
and  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee.  He  was  the  chief 
speaker  at  our  third  workshop 
series  in  which  he  addressed 
us  all  on  the  symbolic  form 
of  urban  structure.  Mr. 
Herbert  Bogen. 

MODERATOR  BOGEN:  Thank  you 
very  much,  Herb.  Our  general 
format  for  this  discussion 
period  will  be  first  to  call 
upon  previous  speakers  this 
morning  to  allow  them  an 
opportunity  to  counter  the 
comments  by  other  speakers  or 
by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Secondly, 
we  will  invite  the  workshop 
chairmen  to  bring  up  points 
developed  during  the  workshop 
session  of  the  program  which 
may  be  addressed  to  the 
panelists  or  which  may  be  just 
introduced  by  way  of  addition¬ 
al  comments.  Finally  we  will 
open  up  the  meeting  to  a 
general  discussion  and  ques¬ 
tions.  Tunney  Lee. 

MR.  LEE:  First  my  reaction  to 
Mr.  Philippson's  remarks  and 
somewhat  to  Harry  Cobb's  re- 
m.arks  is  that  I  really  don't 
think  any  of  us  would  submit 
that  John  Hancock  doesn't 
belong  to  the  city  as  a  part 
of  the  economy  of  the  city; 
the  only  question  I  would 
raise  is  why  there?  Why  that 
particular  point?  And  why 
that  height?  Maybe  I  didn't 
make  it  quite  clear  enough, 
but  isn't  one  of  the  basic 
reasons  for  the  sixty-story 
height  of  John  Hancock  the 
Prudential  with  its  fifty- 
story  height?  I  submit  it  as 
very  little  economic  reason 
for  sixty-story  height.  We 
have,  for  example,  corporate 
assertion,  if  you  wish,  on 
that  point. 

I  would  like  to  also  comment 
that  Harry,  and  I  am  sorry  he 
is  not  here  to  defend  himself, 
made  a  beautiful  presentation 
and  unfortunately  most  of  his 
slides  were  taken  from  balloon 
or  helicopter  and  pretty  much 
ignore  what  happens  on  the 
ground.  It  was  also  a  beauti¬ 
ful  rationale  that  really 
dealt  very  little  with  archi¬ 
tectural  scale  and  dealt  with 


those  things  which  we  can't 
disagree  with  such  as  the 
force  of  the  transportation 
system  into  the  Copley  Square 
area,  but  it  didn't  really 
address  itself  to  a  scale  of 
the  sixty-story  building  in 
Copley  Square.  [ 

MODERATOR  BOGEN:  Thank  you  , 

very  much.  i 

I 

Our  next  speaker  is  Mr. 
Philippson. 

MR.  PHILIPPSON:  In  early 
1965  and  long  before  I  was 
retained  by  John  Hancock,  the 
company  realized  the  need  for 
a  new  building.  A  committee 
of  John  Hancock  executives 
was  entrusted  to  develop  space 
needs  and  initiate  studies 
where  the  Home  Office  or  its 
expansion  should  be  located 
and  prepare  to  report  back  to 
top  management. 

It  was  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  best  for  John  Hancock  to 
remain  in  Boston  and,  if  at 
all  possible,  in  the  Copley  j 
Square  area.  John  Hancock 
still  has  a  very  substantial 
unamortized  investment  in  the  i 
Berkeley  Building  and  the  , 

building  is  well  suited  for 
John  Hancock's  operation.  The 
Clarendon  Building,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  outlived  its 
usefulness.  It  was  built  on 
wood  pilings  and  was  thus 
subject  to  settlements.  It 
was  built  at  a  timie  prior  to 
air  conditioning  with  inside 
court  yards.  It  is  not  an 
efficient  building.  The  only 
other  available  site,  there¬ 
fore,  was  the  75,000  square 
feet  of  land  owned  by  the 
company  and  formed  by  the 
Stuart,  Clarendon,  St.  James 
and  Trinity  block. 
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The  next  step  was  that  John 
Hancock  decided  to  entrust 
the  planning  to  an  archi¬ 
tectural  firm.  A  whole  series 
of  architectural  offices  were 
interviewed.  I  don't  know  how 
many,  but  I  know  that  finally 
Mr.  Pei's  office  was  chosen. 
Since  Harry  Cobb  and  Mr.  Pei 
aren't  here,  I  am  free  to  say 
that  Mr.  Pei  is  one  of  the 
most  phenomenal  architectural 
salesmen  I  have  ever  met, 
selling  not  only  his  archi¬ 
tectural  ability  but  selling 
himself  and  his  own  sensi¬ 
tivity  for  the  project.  From 
the  start,  John  Hancock  liked 
the  idea  of  Harry  Cobb  being 
the  architect  in  charge  be¬ 
cause  he  is  extremely  familiar 
with  Boston. 

When  I  w'as  retained  about  a 
year  ago,  our  first  assignment 
was  to  examine  the  initial 
proposal  made  by  Mr.  Pei, 
which  has  since  been  dis¬ 
carded.  It  was  a  round  tower, 
which  proved  to  be  not  only 
extremely  expensive  but  not 
very  good  for  economical  space 
use  such  as  required  by  a  life 
insurance  company.  The  round 
tower  was  substantially  taller 
than  the  building  we  now  pro¬ 
pose.  It  was  somewhat  smaller 
in  floor  area,  22,500  square 
feet  against  30,000  square 
feet  which  is  the  present 
plan . 

When  Mr.  Pei  received  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  program  in 
September  of  last  year,  to 
wit:  30,000  square  feet  per 
floor,  preferably  in  a  rec¬ 
tangular  shape,  he  asked  for 
one  month  before  finally 
accepting  the  commission,  and 
in  so  accepting  the  commission 
he  insisted  that  John  Hancock 
deviate  from  the  rectangular 
to  the  rhomboid  .shape  with 
wTiich  you  are  all  familiar. 

We  had  favored  a  rectangular 
building  because  it  is  more 
efficient  than  any  other  form 
for  office  use,  but  Mr.  Pei 
convinced  everyone  that  the 
rhomboid  shape  appeared  to  be 
the  ideal  one  suited  for  the 
transition  from  Copley  Square 
and  Trinity  Church  to  the  John 
Hancock  complex. 


In  presenting  his  rhomboid 
shape,  Mr.  Pei  advised  John 
Hancock  that  the  penalty  of 
building  a  rhomboid  shape 
building  versus  rectangular 
would  be  at  least  $1.50  per 
square  foot  or  in  excess  of 
$3,000,000,  but  that  in  so 
doing,  John  Hancock  would  make 
an  important  contribution  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
existing  buildings  of  Copley 
Square.  The  Board  approved 
this  additional  expenditure 
immediately  and  thus  demon¬ 
strated  their  enthusiasm  for 
doing  something  which  would 
make  this  building  a  great 
asset  to  the  community  at 
large . 

To  the  best  of  my  know'ledge, 

Mr.  Cobb  is  not  here  to  con¬ 
firm  it,  there  has  never  been 
any  restraint  put  on  the  Pei 
office  concerning  the  plan 
other  than  to  maintain  a 
minimum  floor  area  and  retain 
the  efficiency  of  the  building 
even  of  the  core  area.  There 
are  m.any  technical  problems 
connected  with  this  building 
due  to  the  fact  that  many 
employees  arrive  in  car  pools. 
Car  pool  users  work  in  dif¬ 
ferent  departments.  All  want 
to  arrive  and  leave  at  the 
same  time.  This  makes  stag¬ 
gered  work  hours  difficult. 

We  have  therefore  adopted  a 
system  of  tandem  elevators 
which,  to  our  knowledge,  will 
be  the  first  such  used  in  the 
United  States  except  for  a 
building  now  planned  in 
Chicago.  This  permits  us  to 
hold  the  core  to  a  manageable 
size.  Since  most  of  you  here 
are  architects,  I  do  not  have 
to  tell  you  that  efficiency  in 
a  building  is  as  important  as 
the  cost  per  square  foot. 

John  Hancock  has  tried  very 
hard  not  to  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  the  architect  and 
has  complete  faith  in  the 
artistic  ability  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  team  they  have  chosen. 


Many  times  in  my  career  I  have 
faced  the  problems  how  an 
owner,  be  he  a  builder  owner, 
institutional  owner  or  user, 
is  able  to  judge  architectural 
quality  other  than  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  three  standards:  The 
building  the  architect  has 
previously  done  for  someone 
else,  the  ability  of  the 
arcliitect  to  stay  within  a 
previously  agreed  upon  budget 
and  adherence  to  timetables 
and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
personal  presentation  by  the 
architect.  If  you  have  faith 
in  him,  you  must  give  him  the 
freedom  to  express  his 
artistic  feelings. 

Now  as  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
questions,  John  Hancock 
presently  has  1,650,000  square 
feet,  of  which  approximately 
650,000  square  feet  will  be 
demolished.  The  new  building 
will  contain  roughly  2,000,000 
square  feet.  All  of  these 
figures  are  gross  square  feet. 
John  Hancock  expects  to  use 
about  236  square  feet  of  gross 
area  per  employee  based  on  its 
1975  standards.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  it  uses  slightly 
less,  but  the  company  expects 
a  slight  increment  because  of 
an  increase  in  employee 
facilities,  mechanical  filing, 
etc . 

Every  institutional  building 
and  new  home  office  needs  a 
certain  amount  of  surplus 
space  to  accommodate  its 
lawyers,  financial  advisers, 
accountants  and  other  satel¬ 
lite  tenants  such  as  banks 
and  shops  to  service  the 
employees.  Thus,  you  can  see 
on  the  charts  that  the  new 
total  of  3,000,000  square  feet 
should  last  the  company  for 
approximately  twenty-five 
years . 

I  have  no  inkling  what  the 
company  may  do  in  the  future, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  John 
Hancock  should  acquire  addi¬ 
tional  property  in  the  area, 
if  such  property  becomes 
available  at  reasonable 
prices,  to  add  to  its  opera¬ 
tion  if  twenty-five  years  from 
now  the  trend  of  centralized 
operation  continues.  It  is 
hard  to  foretell  what  the 
trend  of  centralized  versus 
decentralized  offices  in  the 
insurance  industry  will  be  in 
the  future.  Prudential  has 
decentralized  but  this  has  not 
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prevented  them  from  requiring 
huge  additions  to  their  home 
office  in  Newark.  Prudential 
today  is  almost  2-1/2  times 
the  size  of  John  Hancock  as 
measured  in  total  assets. 

John  Hancock  is  close  to  $9 
billion  while  Prudential  is 
at  $22-1/2  billion.  To  con¬ 
centrate  2-1/2  times  John 
Hancock's  present  size  under 
one  roof  would  present  enor¬ 
mous  problems,  1  believe,  and 
1  think  that  as  time  goes  on 
John  Hancock  will  probably 
maintain  many  more  district 
offices  than  it  presently  has. 
They  presently  have  such  large 
district  offices  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Los  Angeles,  Houston  and  many 
other  places. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the 
charts  have  been  removed  from 
the  wall,  but  they  would  not 
show  that  long  term  planning 
is  difficult  because  new  lines 
are  frequently  added  to  the 
activity  such  as  the  group 
insurance,  which  has  taken  on 
enormous  proportions,  or  the 
mutual  fund  business,  which 
has  just  been  initiated.  Thus, 
the  projection  for  the  in¬ 
crease  in  employment  appears 
not  unrealistic.  The  greatest 
difficulty  will  be  where  to 
find  suitable  employees  and, 
as  1  pointed  out  this  morning, 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  the 
company  likes  to  remain  in 
Copley  Square  where  it  has  in 
the  past  been  successful  in 
attracting  competent  help. 

As  1  said  this  morning,  the 
recruitment  of  employees  is 
probably  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  facing  the  insurance 
industry.  Turnover  in  person¬ 
nel  is  costly.  Thus,  large 
employers  of  the  type  of  John 
Hancock  must  have  their  work 
place  in  areas  which  are  as 
convenient  to  come  to  as 
possible  and  be  near  the 
largest  reservoir  of  persons 
who  could  be  future  employees. 


1  know  that  John  Hancock  is 
actively  engaged  and  spends 
great  efforts  in  the  training 
and  rehabilitation  of  people 
who  are  presently  outside  of 
the  normal  employment  group, 
which  means  people  who  are 
presently  underprivileged. 

How  many  of  these  people  will 
ultimately  make  the  grade, 
nobody  knows,  because  the 
experience  of  training  people 
who  have  no  previous  business 
experience  has  so  far  not  been 
entirely  satisfactory.  But 
certainly  John  Hancock  would 
have  great  problems  in  re¬ 
cruiting  the  number  of  cleri¬ 
cal  employees  it  requires  in  a 
suburban  location  unless  it 
provided  transportation  and 
substantially  increased  its 
training  programs. 

Thus,  1  think  this  is  the  crux 
of  the  reason  why  the  Copley 
Square  area  has  been  chosen 
and  why  the  company  will  keep 
a  watchful  eye  on  all  improve¬ 
ments  that  can  be  made  to 
public  and  private  transporta¬ 
tion  . 

MODERATOR  BOGEN :  Thank  you. 
The  next  panelist  is  Dan  Ahern 
to  make  his  additional  com¬ 
ments  . 

MR.  AHERN:  This  morning  there 
was,  I  think,  a  reoccuiring 
suggestion  that  the  planners 
have  experienced  a  kind  of 
futility.  I  think  it  is  im¬ 
portant  not  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  this  particular  project 
has  to  be  handled  by  the  three 
agencies,  beginning  with  the 
public  authorities.  There 
will  be  public  hearings  held, 
presumably  over  the  next  three 
months  I  think,  and  this  re¬ 
lates  to  our  workshop  dis¬ 
cussion  and  preceding  ones. 
Many  people  are  interested  in 
what  the  real  alternatives  are 
here . 

We  see  one  which  is  a  tower, 
and  in  the  background  the 
previous  plan  which  Mr. 
Philippson  just  referred  to. 
There  are  many  people  who 
feel  there  must  be  other  ways 
to  do  this  which  will  meet 
some  of  the  standards  which  at 
least  have  been  inferred  if 
not  made  explicit  in  reference 
to  the  Copley  Square  space. 


There  is  a  time  and  an  op¬ 
portunity,  too,  I  think,  for 
review  of  this.  The  Hancock 
Company  is  certainly  a  power¬ 
ful  institution.  It  repre¬ 
sents  economically  the  strong¬ 
est  force  in  the  Back  Bay  and 
a  very  long  record  of  economic 
and  other  contributions  to  the 
neighborhood.  In  this  case  it 
has,  unlike  many  cases,  large 
compatible  developers.  It  has 
hired  an  outstanding  archi¬ 
tectural  firm.  It  made  sub¬ 
missions  to  the  redevelopment 
authority  perhaps  nine  or  ten 
months  before  and  has  shovm  a 
great  deal  of  cooperation. 

I  think  there  is  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  people  in  this  room 
and  the  organizations  they 
represent  to  react  in  a  very 
systematic  way  to  this  pro¬ 
posal.  There  is  time  to 
consider  the  site  complex,  to 
agree  on  criteria,  to  see  the 
alternatives  which  have  been 
considered  by  the  company,  to 
review  the  program,  and  to  see 
what  the  very  best  solution 
may  be. 

It  may  be  the  one  Mr.  Cobb 
presented;  it  may  be  a  modi¬ 
fication;  but  I  think  there 
are  ways  to  do  this .  I  think 
also  that  there  is  a  first 
agreement  that  the  complex  in 
some  form  should  be  built, 
that  the  city  needs  it.  So, 

I  think  certainly  there 
should  be  no  futility. 

The  Zoning  Commission  which 
adopted  the  amendment  putting 
the  project  under  public  con¬ 
trol  and  design  review,  did 
so  by  a  seven  to  two  vote. 
There  was  not  the  slightest 
pressure  at  all  in  the  Zoning 
Commission;  but  the  City, 
unlike  situations  in  the  past 
where  there  have  been  strong 
pressures  applied  to  legisla¬ 
tive  bodies,  perhaps  arrived 
at  the  point  where  this  kind 
of  a  decision  can  be  made 
more  carefully. 
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So,  I  think  there  are  actions 
that  can  be  taken  beyond  dis¬ 
cussion  and  beyond  review, 
beyond  criticism,  and  I  think 
the  machinery  is  at  hand  to 
resolve  this  in  a  manner  that 
should  be  quite  satisfactory. 
Thank  you. 

MODERATOR  BOGEN :  Thank  you 
very  much,  Dan. 

Professor  von  Moltke  will  be 
the  next  panelist  to  make  his 
comments . 

PROFESSOR  VON  MOLTKE:  I  am 
again  in  the  disadvantaged 
position  of  being  at  the  end 
or  near  the  end  at  least  and 
therefore,  there  is  not  much 
that  I  can  add  to  what  has 
been  said. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
this  morning  I  tried  to  begin 
to  show  some  of  the  criteria 
which  might  be  helpful  in 
formulating  policy  for  the 
development  of  this  particular 
area:  the  relationship  to  the 
South  End,  the  link  with  trans¬ 
portation  terminals  and  one 
visual  aspect,  transition 
between  the  Copley  Square  and 
this  high  development. 

I  think  we  all  like  the  client 
very  much,  because  he  is  very 
important  for  the  city,  and 
unfortunately  Harry  Cobb  is 
not  here  to  discuss  some  of 
the  design  issues,  but  every¬ 
thing  points  to  the  process. 

We  shouldn't  be  in  a  position 
where  trends  have  been  es¬ 
tablished,  where  positions 
have  been  solidified.  This 
problem  should  be  taken  fur¬ 
ther.  This  is  what  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  said  in  his  remarks 
about  the  planning  and  efforts 
of  the  Back  Bay  development  in 
advocacy  planning.  This  is 
where  the  citizens  of  the  area 
joined  and  promoted  the  plan 
for  the  area  and  invited 
specialists  from  different 
areas  to  work  together.  This 
can  be  extremely  fruitful  and 
is  very  important.  This,  of 
course,  should  be  done  in  this 
particular  instance  on  a  very 
large  scale,  because  this  is 
of  citywide  concern.  I  have 
worked  together  with  I.  M.  Pei 
in  Philadelphia,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  where  we  have  done 
this  kind  of  advocacy  planning. 


I  think  of  Society  Hill  where 
we  developed  a  plan  based  on 
principles,  and  this  plan  was, 
in  its  essence,  accepted  by 
I.  M.  Pei. 

In  other  words,  if  you  have  a 
good  idea,  I  think  the  archi¬ 
tect  will  encompass  it  and 
will  use  it  to  the  greater 
benefit  of  everybody  concerned. 
And,  therefore,  I  think  we 
have  to  think  in  broader  terms 
of  how  we  can  improve  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  this  decision  making 
and  how  we  can  think  of  the 
city  in  terms  of  the  system. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

MODERATOR  BOGEN:  Thank  you. 

I  don't  see  Mr.  Gladstone,  so 
I  think  in  an  effort  to  get 
more  of  a  dialogue  going 
between  the  participants  in 
this  program,  I  will  call  on 
the  chairmen  in  turn  and  what 
I  would  like  them  to  do  is 
bring  up  the  most  relevant 
questions  and  comments  during 
the  workshop,  and  not  necessa¬ 
rily  to  summarize  everyone's 
point  of  view;  but  bring  up 
the  salient  things  which  came 
out  of  the  discussion,  and  I 
think  that  I  would  also  like 
each  chairman  who  has  ques¬ 
tions  or  comments  that  he 
would  like  the  panelist  to 
respond  to,  to  make  or  to 
direct  his  question  directly 
to  the  panelist,  and  I  would 
like  the  panelist  to  come  up 
and  answer  it.  In  other 
words,  I  think  if  we  can  have 
somewhat  of  a  more  informal 
procedure  here  and  some  dia¬ 
logue  back  and  forth,  it 
would  be  more  interesting  for 
everyone . 


Workshop  Two,  Fred  Stahl. 

MR.  STAHL:  I  think  in  general 
we  share  the  same  concerns  as 
voiced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
some  of  those  voiced  by  Dan 
Ahern.  We  spoke  first  about 
the  process  which  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  was  referring  to  as  not 
working  at  the  moment.  In 
fact,  the  scale  of  the  problem 
was  not  being  met  in  fine 
detail,  by  the  responses  that 
were  coming  through.  We  began 
to  explore  the  question  of 
whose  responsibility  it  really 
should  be  to  develop  the  alter¬ 
natives  posed  by  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  developing  an  area 
such  as  Copley  Square  at  a 
time  that  would  leave  the 
situation  sufficiently  open 
for  exploration  without  pre¬ 
judice  and  with  a  variety  of 
solutions . 

Perhaps  this  has  been  the 
traditional  role  of  the  archi¬ 
tect  and  sometimes  that  of  the 
client  in  times  when  things 
were  less  complicated.  But  I 
think  we  were  unanimous  in  the 
resolution  that  in  Boston 
today  this  is  the  role  of  the 
BRA.  There  doesn't  seem  to  be 
any  better  place  or  better 
abled  group  to  tackle  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  anticipating  what  the 
problems  are  likely  to  be  or 
what  the  desires  for  a  develop¬ 
ment  are  likely  to  be  and 
where  they  are  heading,  and  to 
keep  sufficient  flexibility  in 
the  disposition  of  alterna¬ 
tives  to  be  able  to  carry  on 
an  evaluation  process. 

Of  course,  stepping  back  from 
this,  we  are  confronted  with 
the  question  of  previously 
developed  criteria,  or  perhaps 
we  should  say  guidelines  or 
modes  of  development  of  this 
part  of  the  city.  Where  are 
we  going  with  this  part  of 
the  city?  What  is  the  motiva¬ 
tion  of  the  City  of  Boston  in 
bringing  it  into  more  intimate 
relationship?  What  are  the 
goals  of  the  Back  Bay  with  its 
various  components? 
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Here  again  it  seems  that  the 
BRA  is  the  only  available  tool 
that  we  have.  I  don't  think 
it  has  been  remarkably  success¬ 
ful  in  this  particular  line  in 
the  past,  but  we  do  feel  that 
some  working  relationship, 
dialogue,  etcetera,  has  to  be 
developed  that  is  going  to 
allow  a  certain  amount  of  self 
determination  for  the  city  in 
laying  down  guidelines  for 
this  kind  of  thing. 

This  applies  not  only  to  the 
specific  block  or  blocks  that 
we  are  dealing  with,  but  it 
also  relates  very  directly  to 
the  large  amount  of  under¬ 
developed  land,  to  the  pro¬ 
position  that  there  is  another 
three  million  square  feet 
coming  from  somewhere  sometime 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I 
don't  believe,  perhaps  some¬ 
body  can  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  that  there  is  existing 
a  set  of  guidelines  that  is  in 
a  condition  to  be  really 
worked  with  and  used  as  a  tool 
to  cope  with  this  kind  of 
pressure.  Perhaps  some  of  us 
would  say  that  this  should  not 
happen  anyway,  but  this  was 
the  view  of  our  group. 

There  were  several  other 
questions  that  came  up.  First 
of  all  there  was  the  feeling 
that,  again  paralleling  Mr. 
Gladstone,  perhaps  we  are 
talking  about  a  very  parochial 
instance  of  a  more  general 
problem  here,  the  question  of 
property  in  a  much  richer 
framework  in  the  uses  of  the 
neighborhood.  This  was  voiced 
by  Mr.  Ahern.  What  about  the 
extension  of  the  retail  dis¬ 
trict  which  has  a  very  central¬ 
ized  unique  situation  in  the 
City  of  Boston?  What  about 
cultural  facilities?  Isn't 
this  good  business?  Isn't  it 
even  profitable  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  enhancement  of 
the  existing  markets  and  the 
impact  on  employees  and  the 
impact  on  the  neighborhood? 


Suggestions  were  made  that 
would  involve  perhaps  an 
alternative  to  John  Hancock 
moving  out  of  the  City  of 
Boston,  of  building  an  entire 
community.  And  wouldn't  this 
be  exciting  and  wouldn't  this 
be  a  corporate  interest?  The 
response  of  most  of  us  is  they 
have  an  opportunity  right  here 
to  build  a  new  community  and 
not  simply  to  build  a  stylish 
facility  of  a  single  purpose. 
The  question  may  be,  can  the 
city  survive  on  individual 
single  purpose  components?  I 
don't  believe  it  can. 

We  turned  to  the  question  of 
what  might  the  architect  or 
BSA  contribute?  We  found  that 
the  dialogue,  such  as  it 
has  existed,  is  very  much  on 
the  superficial  level  of 
aesthetics  and  that  perhaps 
the  whole  thing  might  be 
broadened  and  deepened  a  good 
deal  by  talking  about  the 
operational  characteristics  of 
this  whole  area.  What  are  we 
really  looking  for  in  those 
terms  and  in  many  of  the  terms 
I  expressed  earlier?  Can't 
architects  think  about  the  way 
in  which  the  city  is  used  and 
the  enhancement  of  uses  and 
get  to  the  aesthetics  in  their 
proper  place? 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
question  of  the  relationship 
of  a  building  to  another 
building,  or  a  square  to  a 
development  is  unimportant, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that 
beautiful  buildings  or  ugly 
buildings  are  not  really  the 
issue  at  that  level.  If  we 
are  talking  about  enhancement 
of  a  community,  and  perhaps 
this  is  my  own  personal  view, 
we  would  rather  have  an 
unsuccessful  design  which 
really  works  than  a  superb 
design  which  leaves  out  ninety 
percent  of  the  problem.  I 
think  that  is  perhaps  stretch¬ 
ing  a  point,  but  it  involves 
at  least  a  large  measure  of 
the  problem.  I  think  our 
recommendation  would  be  to 
enlarge  the  problem  and  think 
in  terms  of  a  more  major  con¬ 
tribution  in  many  ways  than 
might  be  made  to  the  profit 
and  for  the  reputation  of  the 
user . 


MODERATOR  BOGEN :  Thank  you 
very  much.  I  think  that 
probably  some  of  the  same 
ground  might  have  been  covered 
in  some  of  the  various  work¬ 
shop  panels,  so  that  as  each 
chairman  comes  up,  I  would 
like  him  to  emphasize  some  of 
these  newer  features  which 
haven't  been  covered  in  pre¬ 
vious  discussions. 

Mr.  Paul  McBride,  who  is  the 
Project  Director  for  the 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning 
Council  and  also  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  MBTA  Advisory 
Board  took  the  place  of 
Professor  Fleischer  and  has 
the  next  workshop. 

MR.  McBRIDE:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  had  a  very  small 
workshop,  six  individuals. 

The  reactions  initially  ranged 
from  one  that  the  design  of 
the  building  was  extremely 
unimaginative  and  reminded  one 
of  a  box,  to  it  being  one  of 
rather  wide  imagination. 

There  was  a  question  about 
shadows  cast  by  the  building, 
which  I  believe  should  be 
corrected,  Mr.  Philippson. 

There  is  a  recognition  that 
this  building  evolved  as  part 
of  the  high  spine  concept  and 
perhaps  we  really  shouldn't  be 
too  surprised,  given  this  site 
and  this  area  and  all  its 
transportation  accessibility, 
that  a  building  in  excess  of 
forty  stories  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  here.  If  it  had  not 
been  proposed  by  Hancock, 
eventually  it  would  have  been 
proposed  by  somebody  else. 

Much  the  same  reservations 
expressed  here  in  the  work¬ 
shops  and  the  morning  session 
would  still  be  a  problem. 


There  was  a  discussion  from 
the  panel  as  to  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  new  mall  to  be 
created  with  the  building,  how 
it  conflicted  with  or  was  con¬ 
sistent  with  Copley  Square.  I 
think  there  was  a  lack  of 
understanding  on  the  part  of 
members  of  my  panel  as  to  what 
the  conflict  was. 

There  was  great  discussion 
about  the  linking  of  this  area 
of  Copley  Square  through  the 
medium  of  development  to  the 
South  End,  particularly  as  had 
been  suggested  by  Dan  Ahern. 
There  was  great  recognition 
that  this  gave  John  Hancock  an 
opportunity  to  contribute  more 
than  tax  revenue  to  the  city. 

It  does  draw  eighty  percent  of 
its  employment  from  an  area 
within  six  miles  of  its  home 
office  and  has  made  it  quite 
clear  that  this  facility 
should  be  available  to  make 
employment  opportunities 
available  to  low  income  people. 

In  regard  to  public  transpor¬ 
tation  service,  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  Turnpike  and 
the  existing  MBTA  facilities 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  decision  of  Hancock 
locating  here.  It  is  also 
recognized  that  the  decision 
probably  has  been  made  in  the 
absence  of  any  guarantee  that 
there  will  be  great  trans¬ 
portation  accessibility  im¬ 
provement,  but  only  anticipa¬ 
tion  that  it  will  happen. 

They  haven't  waited  for  it  to 
happen;  they  have  a  very  large 
amount  of  faith. 

There  is  some  concern  that 
maybe  the  milk  has  already 
been  spilled,  and  it  is  too 
late  to  change  the  proposal 
presented,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  Hancock's  reputa¬ 
tion  and  the  excellent  co¬ 
operation  with  the  citizenship 
in  the  hiring  of  an  outstand¬ 
ing  architectural  firm  for  its 
proposal.  We  identified  the 
problem  as  one  of  Hancock’s 
very  great  influences  in  the 
Boston  area  and  the  potential 
economic  benefits  to  the  entire 
City  of  Boston  and  metropolitan 
area  represented  by  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  framework  of  the 
prices  we  would  have  to  pay  in 
terms  of  possible  adverse 
environment  in  the  Copley  Square 
area . 


There  was  some  discussion 
about  Trinity  Church,  I  think 
the  eventual  outcome  of  that 
was  that  Trinity  Church  re¬ 
presented  such  a  strong 
architectural  achievement  that 
even  a  sixty-story  tower 
building  next  to  it  really 
wouldn't  harm  it  that  much. 

There  is  much  concern  about 
the  absence  or  presence,  Mr. 
Philippson,  of  any  flashy  neon 
sign  advertising  the  insurance 
company  on  the  top  of  the 
building,  and  similar  concern 
as  to  whether  it  will  inter¬ 
fere  with  television  reception. 
(Laughter.)  I  think  that  was 
the  limit  of  the  concern  of 
my  panel.  (Laughter.) 

MODERATOR  BOGEN :  Thank  you 
very  much. 

The  next  chairman  that  I  will 
call  upon  is  Doctor  Bernard 
Kramer . 

DR.  KRAMER:  Many  of  the 
points  that  were  brought  up  in 
our  group  have  been  mentioned 
already,  so  I  think  I  will 
limit  myself  to  an  overreach¬ 
ing  point  that  I  think  is 
centrally  relevant  here. 

Perhaps  the  point  is  too  sim¬ 
ple  and  too  obvious  to  make, 
but  it  appears  that  the 
complexity  of  city  life  today 
is  so  great  that  the  solution 
of  a  particular  problem  of  one 
company  in  one  location  is 
dwarfed  by  this  enormity. 

In  our  group  a  fairly  large 
number  of  interests  of  em¬ 
ployment,  the  question  of 
training,  the  question  of 
housing,  the  question  of  the 
role  of  industry  in  business, 
and  how  shall  I  say  it,  the 
civic  virtue  were  mentioned. 
Should  a  firm  expend  its 
available  capital  in  ways 
that  are  more  relevant  to  the 
burning  need  of  the  city 
today?  What  is  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  inner  and 
outer  city? 


These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
questions  that  came  up  and 
that  could  possibly  come  up. 
So,  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
last  session  of  the  whole 
series,  which  I  believe  is 
entitled  "The  City  as  a 
System",  helps  us  see  that  the 
city  as  a  system  is  really  a 
city  as  a  very,  very  complex 
system,  part  of  a  very,  very 
complex  industrial  society  in 
which  we  live. 

One  of  the  things  that  our 
group  appeared  to  reach  some 
agreement  on  (since  I  was  the 
one  who  expressed  it,  I  have 
to  think  of  us  reaching  agree¬ 
ment  on  it) ,  was  that  all  the 
people  involved  in  this  need 
to  develop  a  very  much  more 
articulated,  sophisticated, 
responsive  way  of  dealing  with 
the  many  elements  in  the  popu¬ 
lation  that  have  something  to 
do  with  this  complex  system; 
that  is,  we  thought  that  the 
process  by  which  a  particular 
act  of  building  takes  place 
should  extend  further  in  time 
and  further  in  space.  It 
should  be  able  to  have  inputs 
earlier  on  from,  let's  say, 
the  architect,  and  let's  say 
the  concerned  artistic  citi¬ 
zens,  and  let's  say  from  the 
local  residents  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood,  and 
let's  say  from  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  stores  and  small  busi¬ 
nesses,  and  let's  say  from 
the  black  community,  and  let's 
say  from  the  professionals  in 
this  and  other  fields  such  as 
transportation.  So,  extension 
of  the  process  should  go 
further  back  at  the  time  and 
over  a  great  distance  in  space 
both  physically  and  socially. 

MODERATOR  BOGEN:  Thank  you 
very  much.  Doctor  Kramer. 

At  this  point,  since  the 
social  problem  has  been 
brought  up  by  several  speakers 
and  since  Mr.  Philippson  him¬ 
self  mentioned  that  increased 
employment  for  people  who  were 
either  underprivileged,  as  he 
phrased  it,  or  did  not  have 
the  training  for  jobs  in  John 
Hancock  was  a  consideration  in 
the  site  location  as  a  general 
program  of  Hancock,  I  would 
wonder  whether  you  would  have 
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40  anything  further  to  say  about 
the  thinking  along  these  lines 
which  went  into  the  decision 
making  at  John  Hancock.  Since 
you  are  the  only  representa¬ 
tive  from  John  Hancock  here, 

I  have  to  ask  you. 

MR.  PHILIPPSON:  There  isn't 
very  much  I  can  say  about  it 
except  that  when  we  look  at 
insurance  companies,  whether 
they  are  in  Hartford,  Newark 
or  Boston,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  work  is  terribly  tedious 
and  repetitious.  Therefore, 
out  of  the  sixty-three  hun¬ 
dred  people,  a  relatively 
high  percentage  fall  into  the 
five  or  six  low  scales  of 
salary.  Like  most  companies 
there  are  seventeen  or  eight¬ 
een  scales  below  the  executive 
level.  I  wouldn't  have 
figures  here,  but  we  will  be 
glad  to  make  them  available 
to  the  institute  if  you  are 
interested.  The  turnover  is 
highest  in  those  groups. 
Particularly,  the  Hancock 
receives  about  two  tons  of 
mail  a  day  and  there  are 
roughly  fifty-five  people 
involved  in  mail  handling. 

When  you  go  downstairs  you  see 
people  standing  in  front  of 
things  that  look  like  pigeon¬ 
hole  boxes.  They  sort  letters 
very  rapidly;  some  girl  has 
the  letters  from  A  to  E  and 
the  next  from  F  to  I  and  so  on. 
This  is  the  kind  of  work  for 
which  it  must  be  difficult  to 
find  someone.  The  turnover  is 
high,  but  I  wouldn't  know  the 
exact  proportion. 


In  any  case,  this  is  without  a 
doubt  the  same  reason  that 
prompted  Prudential  to  be 
here.  New  England  Mutual  has 
the  same  type  of  employment, 
and  this  is  why  insurance 
companies  as  a  rule  tend  to 
group  in  one  area.  In  Newark 
in  Maiden  Lane,  they  have  a 
heavy  concentration  of  insur¬ 
ance  companies  and  some  star¬ 
ted  moving  uptown  in  the 
forties.  Quite  a  series 
started  to  follow,  because  the 
type  of  employment  they 
generate  usually  leads  to 
companies  taking  other's 
employees  away.  One  of  the 
reasons  Hartford  is  successful 
in  the  insurance  field  is  that 
it  has  for  many,  many  years 
trained  this  type  of  employ¬ 
ment.  The  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  one  of  my 
clients,  has  now  instituted  a 
training  program  for  under¬ 
privileged  people  precisely 
because  it  couldn't  find 
enough  clerical  help.  I'm 
sure  that  Travelers'  and  Aetna 
do  the  same  thing. 

I  might  add  something  else.  We 
are  engaged  at  the  present 
moment  by  another  company  to 
evaluate  the  construction  of  a 
new  two  hundred  thousand  foot 
regional  office.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  insur¬ 
ance  business.  The  company 
took  an  option  on  a  piece  of 
land  some  twenty  acres  in  a 
location  something  like  Route 
128.  I  discussed  with  some  of 
the  higher  ups  in  the  company 
the  question  that  the  downtown 
desperately  needed  help,  and 
this  company,  which  is  in 
the  electronic  field,  has 
very  little  paid  employment. 

After  the  riots  last  summer  and 
particularly  after  Dr.  King'^s 
assassination,  the  firm  reversed 
itself  and  is  now  examining 
the  acquisition  of  space  from 
the  Newark  Authority  Building 
in  the  downtown.  I  think  that 
since  those  companies  follow 
the  leader,  this  is  a  tremen¬ 
dously  important  thing  to 
encourage  by  civic  groups. 


largest  new  England  based 
company  in  order  of  assets 
with  almost  nine  billion 
dollars.  Hancock  has  main¬ 
tained  a  steady  growth  and 
today  is  the  eleventh  largest 
corporation  in  the  United 
States  in  the  form  of  assets, 
the  largest  in  New  England, 
ranked  five  nationally.  I 
have  found  over  the  years  that 
if  a  company  has  moved  outside 
of  the  city  limits,  Sperry 
Rand  and  GE  and  half  a  dozen 
other  firms  would  follow.  If 
the  branch  office  of  let's  say, 
Connecticut  General,  instead 
of  remaining  downtown  had 
built  a  brand  new  building,  it 
would  generate  other  insurance 
companies  to  follow.  So  here 
one  of  the  important  points  is 
that  building  the  John  Hancock 
can  generate  new  buildings, 
and  the  architects  should  be 
planning  beyond  the  question 
of  the  building  itself. 

One  of  the  difficulties  is 
that  the  majority  of  the 
architects  haven't  the  faint¬ 
est  notion  of  economics  with 
regard  to  buildings.  I'm  not 
suggesting  that  they  associate 
with  a  real  estate  firm,  but 
just  to  give  you  a  very  small 
illustration,  there  has  been 
land  sold  in  the  last  two 
years  on  Boylston  Street  in 
the  block  between  Arlington 
and  Berkeley  for  thirty 
dollars  a  square  foot.  That 
land  went  begging  for  a  long 
time.  It  belonged  to  the 
Sugar  estate.  I  tried  to 
acquire  a  piece  of  property  on 
Berkeley  Street  because  we  are 
concerned  about  the  tenants 
who  will  be  there  and  the 
services  that  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  the  vicinity  of  Han¬ 
cock.  There  was  a  relatively 
close  building  which  was  di¬ 
lapidated  and  I  tried  to  buy 
it.  When  I  came  to  the  land¬ 
lord,  he  said,  "I  might  be 
considering  selling  it  for 
fifty  dollars  a  square  foot 
of  land,  but  with  the  Hancock 
Building,  I  think  it  is  worth 
one  hundred  twenty." 


In  other  words,  what  happens 
if  everybody  moves  to  the  128 
area  and  doesn't  pay  the  taxes 
in  the  city?  Let  me  just  read 
you  something;  this  is  from 
the  speech  I  didn't  read  this 
morning.  The  Hancock  is  the 


I  recommended  to  the  company 
that  it  examine  acquiring 
properties  on  Clarendon  Street 
and  Stuart  Street.  These 
properties  bring  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  between  two  dollars 
and  six  cents  and  four  dollars 
a  foot  and  are  now  being 
valued  at  something  like  three 
hundred  dollars  a  square  foot 
for  land.  Those  who  are  here 
know  something  about  the  land 
area  values  and  would  agree 
that  three  hundred  dollars  a 
foot  is  crazy.  It  is  just  the 
same  thing  as  saying,  I  don't 
want  to  sell.  For  an  archi¬ 
tect  to  be  able  to  evaluate  a 
potential  of  redevelopment  in 
building,  there  has  to  be 
learned  something  about  the 
economic  values  this  can 
generate . 

Boston  is  very,  very  close  to 
overbuilding  office  space.  I 
think,  personally,  that  with 
the  tremendous  increase  in 
the  cost  of  money,  some  of  the 
projects  which  were  scheduled 
to  start  may  be  delayed,  but 
some  of  them  will  not  be 
delayed  because  they  are 
institution  projects.  Boston 
has  absorbed  up  to  this  point 
very  well  all  the  space  that 
has  come  on  the  market,  but 
there  is  a  danger  point,  and 
I  think  that  before  someone 
just  assumes  that  it  will  be 
easy  to  rent,  they  better 
start  looking  at  the  economics. 

Hancock  is  reluctantly  build¬ 
ing  the  surplus  space,  but  it 
IS  building  mainly  because  it 
knows  it  will  need  it.  To 
interrupt  the  operation  of  the 
company  every  twenty  years  by 
new  construction  and  reloca¬ 
ting  its  employees  is  a  very 
costly  problem,  and  most 
people  try  to  think  in  terms 
of  building  a  new  building 
that  is  liable  to  last  foi 
twenty-five  years. 

MODERATOR  BOGEN:  Thank  you. 
MacDonald  Barr,  would  you 
please  comment? 

MR.  BARR:  Thank  you,  Mr. 

Bogen.  I  gather  that  the 
last  half  of  Mr.  Philippson's 
remarks  were  intended  to 


One  of  the  possibilities  that 
was  brought  up  was  that  if  the 
city  has  such  a  tremendous 
interest  in  the  development  of 
this  scale,  couldn't  redevel¬ 
opment  be  incorporated,  the 
redevelopment  powers  be  used? 

This  brings  up  the  whole 
question  of  how  to  identify 
the  real  long-term  intentions 
and  interests  of  the  investor 
in  the  larger  planned  devel¬ 
oped  districts.  We  weren't 
confident  of  how  to  bring 
these  out,  or  how  to  get  on 
the  negotiating  scale  table, 
or  what  the  development  was 
going  to  do  over  the  next 
twenty  years,  but  at  least 
the  process  of  negotiating 
these  things  has  been  well 
enough  begun  in  this  city 
that  we  were  confident  that 
there  can  be  a  spirit  of 
understanding  about  a  public- 
private  cooperation  in  long- 
range  development  of  an  area, 
especially  that  which  would 
involve  the  scale  of  two 
million  square  feet  of  new 
space . 

I  suppose  that  what  we  would 
like  to  do  then  is  somehow 
assure  that  the  Hancock  de¬ 
velopment,  rather  than  being 
the  last  of  a  series  of 
developments  done  in  the  old 
pattern  (sort  of  take  it  or 
leave  it,  hand  it  to  the  city) 
would  become  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done,  setting 
some  new  patterns  of  this 
decision-making  process.  We 
hope  very  much  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  is  looked  at  in  this 
way  and  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  total  precinct  or 
several  precincts  that  impinge 
upon  this  very  critical  block 
in  this  city. 

Now,  from  this  point  of  view 
we  did  get  a  few  specific 
comments  on  the  development, 
and  I  will  mention  these  very 
quickly . 

I  think  first  it  was  felt  that 
there  is  a  strong  context  of 
design  that  is  still  valid  out 
at  the  Copley  Square  area. 

This  is  something  that  may 
have  suffered  the  onslaught  in 
the  past  of  some  things  that 
are  inconsistent  with  it,  but 
there  is  certainly  no  reason 
for  abandoning  it  at  this 
point,  even  though  you  may 
have  to  back  off  from  it  in 


frighten  people  who  might 
consider  confronting  this 
question  of  the  public  trying 
to  face  a  corporation  as  big 
as  Hancock  over  the  question 
of  Setting  controls  so  tight 
that  Hancock  would  have  to 
move  elsewhere.  We  are  not 
facing  that.  Well,  I  am 
afraid  our  workshop  is  a  group 
of  people  who  would  like  to  be 
advocate  planners  ourselves. 

We  jumped  into  that  question 
and  tried  to  arrive  at  some 
measure  of  what  it  is  that*  the 
public  would  be  seeking  or 
that  the  planners  or  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  precinct 
concerned  with  this  particular 
development  would  be  concerned 
about  in  negotiation  over  a 
site  such  as  this.  We  thought 
this  was  a  particularly  rele¬ 
vant  question  because  the  city 
does  have  now  the  planned 
development  district  zoning 
and  the  opportunity  to  engage 
in  this  kind  of  a  negotiation. 

We  don't  feel  that  the  city  is 
going  to  have  to  be  confronted 
with  a  "yes"  or  "no"  decision 
from  hereon.  Rather,  there 
will  be  among  other  things  a 
series  of  public  hearings  that 
Dan  Ahern  mentioned,  and  points 
at  which  certainly  for  a  devel¬ 
opment  this  big,  and  we  feel 
confident  even  more  remote 
developments  of  only  one  acre 
might  fit  into  this  scheme, 
there  will  be  a  process  of 
negotiation  of  the  community 
interest  which  will  bring  these 
questions  to  be  expressed  much 
earlier  on. 
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one  way  or  another  to  fit  in 
and  meet  today's  land  economic 
problems . 

Second,  we  were  concerned 
about  the  design  of  the  plaza, 
especially  in  that  the  archi¬ 
tect  left  Clarendon  Street 
coming  right  through  it  and 
didn't  seem  to  incorporate  the 
new  development  with  the  old 
in  ways  that  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  quite  successfully, 
handling  street  problems,  for 
instance,  in  the  Prudential 
Center  and  Government  Center 
and  in  the  new  Tufts  New 
England  Medical  Center  devel¬ 
opment  . 

Third,  we  were  concerned  that 
the  design  doesn't  really 
offer  an  attractive  use  to 
the  public  in  the  way  that 
might  be  possible  with  such  a 
large  scale  development,  if 
only  in  another  skating  rink 
of  the  kind  that  the  Pruden¬ 
tial  has  installed.  It  has 
some  very  successful  moments. 

I  suppose  then  I  would  close 
by  trying  to  propel  this  into 
further  discussion  by  asking 
Mr.  Philippson  if  there  were 
other  sites  than  this  parti¬ 
cular  Clarendon  to  Trinity 
Place  block  considered  for 
your  two  million  square  feet? 
And  especially,  did  you  con¬ 
sider  this  might  be  done  in 
the  partnership  and  maybe 
using  redevelopment  funds? 

MR.  PHILIPPSON:  I  couldn't 
answer  this  because  whatever 
had  been  done  was  prior  to  my 
employment.  My  employment  was 
started  a  year  ago,  and  it  was 
limited  to  evaluating,  in  a 
sense,  the  program  which  had 
been  developed  up  to  this 
point  by  Mr.  Pei. 


I  want  to  say  something  which 
I  hope  you  don't  misunderstand 
me  on.  Timing  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  problem  to  someone  who 
needs  space.  All  of  the 
things  that  the  landlord  or 
employer  does  are  done  against 
some  kind  of  time  schedule. 

Now,  I  think  that  if  there  are 
constructive  things  that  the 
architect  can  do  or  any  other 
citizen  can  suggest,  these 
hearings  before  the  BRA  would 
be  excellent  times  to  bring 
them  up,  but  the  generalities 
are  a  terribly  difficult  thing, 
because  they  are  hard  to  react 
against . 

I  have  asked  at  our  lunch 
table  whether  it  was  the  con¬ 
census  of  the  people  that  the 
Prudential,  although  maybe 
not  architecturally  a  gem,  has 
been  a  constructive  help  to 
Boston  or  not,  and  everybody 
was  in  agreement  that  Pruden¬ 
tial  was  a  hell  of  a  lot 
better  than  the  complex  that 
was  there  before. 

The  same  problem  exists  here. 
Hancock  has  really  only  two 
choices;  it  either  stays  in 
this  area  or  it  moves  else¬ 
where.  Elsewhere  in  Boston  or 
elsewhere  out  of  Boston  is 
really  not  the  issue.  To  move 
away  from  here  means  that  the 
present  Berkeley  Building 
would  become  surplus. 

Now,  what  will  happen  to  the 
Berkeley  building?  It  can 
become  a  school,  another  office 
building.  I  think  that  this 
has  to  be  evaluated,  because 
to  start  with,  Hancock  has  a 
substantial  investment  in  it. 

It  is  not  a  private  company. 
Actually  it  is  a  mutual  com¬ 
pany.  While  it  has  nine  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  assets,  it 
doesn't  belong  to  stockholders; 
it  belongs  to  the  people  who 
have  life  insurance  policies. 
So,  the  Board  can't  just  say 
we  will  spend  another  three 
million  or  six  million  dollars 
for  our  pleasure.  They  have 
a  strong  responsibility  toward 
the  funds  which  in  a  sense  are 
trust  funds. 


I  think  the  dilemma  really  lies 
in  what  Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  i 

out  before,  establishing  I 

methods  under  which  cities 
could  develop  the  comprehensive  ■ 
and  livable  restrainst  so  that 
when  you  come  towards  the  pro¬ 
ject,  you  know  these  are  the 
limits.  And  they  are  not  the 
limits  based  on  what  happened 
fifty  years  ago  or  to  stop  the 
views  that  have  been  perpetu¬ 
ated,  but  they  are  constructive 
and  I  think  everybody  could 
live  with  them.  It  is  harder  | 
to  live  without  any  restric¬ 
tions  than  to  live  with  some 
constructive  restrictions.  The 
difficulty  with  it,  as  I  see 
it,  and  I  am  not  an  expert  but 
I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  with  all  kinds  of  city 
planners,  is  that  most  zoning 
and  most  city  ordinances  were 
originally  enacted,  and  Mr. 

Lee  can  probably  correct  me 
on  this,  as  a  corrective 
measure  against  abuses  which 
have  developed. 

Washington  has  very  strict 
controls,  and  the  rules  which  i 
are  laid  down  have  contributed 
to  make  Washington  what  it  is.  | 
Philadelphia  has  restrictions,  ! 
which  Mr.  vonMoltke  can  tell  , 
us  about;  you  can  not  build 
higher  than  the  monument  of 
William  Penn  on  top  of  the 
City  Hall.  It  has  not  preven¬ 
ted  constructive  development. 
Here  in  Boston,  presently  the 
dividing  line  between  8  and  10 
times  lot  coverage  arbitrarily 
occurs  at  Clarendon  Street. 

The  total  of  all  buildings  pro¬ 
posed  by  Hancock  will  not 
exceed  the  total  permissible 
on  all  of  their  landholdings 
in  the  two  blocks,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  construction  would 
be  on  the  Clarendon  lot. 

MR.  BARR;  Will  part  of  the 
total  holdings  be  part  of  the 
planned  thing  of  the  city? 


MR.  PHILIPPSON:  Yes,  and 
Mr .  Cobb  has  spent  a  lot  of 
time  on  it  with  the  BRA  to 
clarify  the  concepts.  I  would 
like  to  see  a  fountain  and  open 
plaza  area  on  the  present  Cla¬ 
rendon  Building  site,  because 
it  is  something  alive  and  very 
beautiful,  but  I  am  not  the 
one  to  make  this  decision.  I 
don't  know  what  Mr.  Cobb  in¬ 
tends  to  suggest.  He  has 
mentioned  a  small  museum,  I 
don't  know  what  it  will  be, 
but  the  BRA'S  overall  consid¬ 
eration  and  proposed  controls 
includes  all  of  the  holdings 
of  Hancock. 

There  is  at  present  no  legal 
way  that  the  City  could  use  to 
enforce  this  agreement  to 
demolish  the  Clarendon  Build¬ 
ing  and  keep  it  an  open  area. 
Without  the  new  legislation 
there  would  be  practically  no 
way  to  prevent  Hancock  to  come 
before  the  City  at  a  future 
time  and  say,  "We  have  changed 
our  mind  about  the  Plaza.  We 
need  more  space  and  we  want  to 
build  another  building  on  the 
plaza."  They  will  not  be  able 
to  do  so  under  the  new  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  Company  has  tried 
very  hard  to  cooperate  with  the 
authorities.  Did  we  choose 
the  wrong  Architect?  I 'm  sure 
we  did  not.  Faced  with  the 
same  problem  any  first-class 
architect  would  rather  turn 
down  the  commission  unless  he 
was  convinced  that  the  plan  he 
has  devised  is  truly  a  solution. 

This  new  rhomboid  building  is 
now  a  60  story  tower  with 
30,000  square  feet  per  floor. 

If  it  were  a  40  story  rectan¬ 
gular  structure  with  50,000 
square  feet  per  floor  instead, 
in  the  eyes, of  one  who  loves 
Copley  Square  as  it  now  exists  , 
this  would  equally  be  too  much. 
Someone  referred  to  Rockefeller 
Center.  In  a  very  interesting 
book  by  David  Loth  about  the 
Center,  he  describes  the  out¬ 
cry  when  it  first  was  announced. 
Many  people  thought  that  it  was 
monstrous  to  build  along  Fifth 
Avenue  64  story  towers.  I  think 
that  it  has  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  the  best  things  that 
ever  happened  to  New  York. 


So,  the  choices  here  are  limi¬ 
ted  and  I  think,  frankly,  if 
there  is  criticism,  it  ought 
to  be  brought  to  the  BRA  as 
soon  as  possible  and  maybe  not 
even  wait  for  the  hearings; 
and  secondly,  it  should  be  con¬ 
structive  and  it  should  not  be 
just  saying,  we  don't  like  it, 
and  move  somewhere  else.  That 
is  not  really  the  answer. 

So,  the  choices  here  are 
limited  and  I  think,  frankly, 
if  there  is  criticism,  it 
ought  to  be  brought  to  the  BRA 
as  soon  as  possible  and  maybe 
not  even  wait  for  the  hearings; 
and  secondly,  it  should  be 
constructive  and  it  should  not 
be  just  saying,  we  don't  like 
it,  and  move  somewhere  else. 
That  is  not  really  the  answer. 

MODERATOR  BOGEN:  Thank  you. 

I  think  some  of  the  spokesmen 
for  the  BRA  are  not  here  and 
there  are  only  relatively  few 
members  of  the  planning  pro¬ 
fession  here,  I  would  like  to 
just  inject  a  few  comments  of 
my  own  regarding  the  process 
for  reviewing  design. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
Mr.  Philippson  that  the  BRA 
does  have  a  design  review 
committee  with  some  very 
distinguished  architects  who 
did  pass  on  the  John  Hancock 
design  as  soon  as  it  was 
presented  to  the  BRA. 

The  next  workshop  chairman 
that  we  will  call  on  is  Mr. 
Walworth  Williams. 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  Thank  you.  We 
also  had  a  small  group  but  a 
very  lively  discussion.  I 
was  really  surprised  to  find 
out  in  listening  here  this 
afternoon  how  similar  the 
other  discussions  were  and 
how  much  we  dwelt  upon  the 
same  points.  So,  I  really 
have  very  little  to  add  at 
this  point. 


We  agreed  that  we  would  have 
liked  a  little  more  discussion 
this  morning  about  the  amended 
law  which  now  gives  the  BRA 
the  power  of  review  about 
these  plans  which  may  exceed 
the  zoning  limitations.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  is 
possible  that  we  can  have  any 
more  discussion  on  that  or  not. 
We  did  feel  that  in  the  past 
the  city  apparently  hasn't  had 
an  adequate  planning  function 
and  so  many  of  these  things 
have  been  allowed  to  drift. 

Now  that  the  BRA  does  have  the 
power  to  review  these 
plans,  we  felt  that  this 
should  perhaps  follow  the 
example  of  the  Boston  Fire 
Department  in  setting  up  a 
system  for  coping  with  fires 
which  everybody  knows  will 
occur,  but  nobody  knows  where 
or  when.  With  a  system  that 
will  cope  with  these  things 
better,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
get  reviews  started  earlier 
and  in  more  detail  as  some  of 
the  other  chairmen  have  al¬ 
ready  commented. 

There  was  quite  a  bit  of  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  transportation 
aspects.  We  felt  that  all  of 
the  discussion  prior  to  this 
morning  had  centered  too  much 
around  the  aesthetics  of  the 
building  and  not  enough  about 
other  considerations  which  do 
involve  competition.  John 
Hancock  is  in  business  to  make 
money,  and  they  have  to 
compete  with  their  competitors 
and  consider  questions  of  land 
use  and  open  space  and  the  use 
of  the  streets,  and  the  labor 
market  and,  of  course,  as  is 
tied  right  in  with  the  labor 
market,  transportation. 

Dan  Ahern  expressed  some  dis¬ 
may  that  the  building  plans 
have  gone  so  far  without  a 
concurrent  amount  of  progress 
in  the  plans  for  public  trans¬ 
portation  in  the  area.  There 
are  no  hard  definite  plans. 
There  are  only  possibilities, 
as  Don  Graham  pointed  out  this 
morning.  The  highway  is  there 
and  gives  a  means  of  metering 
the  highway  traffic  into  the 
area  that  does  have  added 
capacity,  but  outside  of  the 
existing  railroad  facilities 
there,  there  are  tremendous 
possibilities  but  no  definite 
plans . 
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I  would  modify  that  somewhat 
to  say  that  we  do  have,  of 
course,  a  definite  plan  for 
southwest  extension  of  the 
MBTA,  There  will  be  many  a 
slip  between  the  cup  and  the 
lip  before  the  thing  is  built, 
but  it  is  a  definite  plan,  and 
we  are  even  planning  to  start 
the  first  stage  of  construc¬ 
tion  this  summer. 

Beyond  that  there  is  a  plan 
which  is  just  now  being  for¬ 
mulated  for  the  complete 
review  of  the  Boylston  Street 
subway  and  its  feeder  surface 
lines  which  could  involve  such 
alternatives  as  rerouting  the 
Riverside  line  and/or  the 
Huntington  Avenue  line  through 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
corridor  and  into  the  central 
business  district,  possibly 
utilizing  the  abandoned  subway 
under  Tremont  Street. 

There  are  a  lot  of  alterna¬ 
tives,  and  we  are  commencing 
with  what  we  hope  will  be  a 
federally  aided  study  of  this 
entire  streetcar  system  which 
is  admittedly  obsolete  and 
carries  as  many  passengers  or 
almost  as  many  as  all  the  rest 
of  our  rapid  transit  lines 
combined.  We  are  on  the 
threshold  of  definite  trans¬ 
portation  plans  and  there  is 
great  opportunity,  but  it  is 
true  it  is  lagging  behind  the 
plans  for  actual  construction 
in  this  important  area. 

Getting  back  again  to  the 
aesthetics  of  the  building,  I 
was  rather  appalled  myself  to 
notice  the  great  emotional 
feeling  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue.  It  is  a  subject  of 
decision  in  some  ways.  Ob¬ 
viously  some  people  felt  that 
it  was  handsome  and  would  add 
to  the  effectiveness  of  Trin¬ 
ity  Church  and  the  rest  of  the 
Square;  others  felt  that  it 
was  a  monstrosity.  I  can't 


help  thinking  who  is  to  decide 
who  is  right.  And  who  is  to 
decide  whether  that  man 
decided  properly?  I  don't 
know  the  answer  to  that.  It 
will  have  to  be  a  joint  effort 
of  boiling  down  different 
views  and  perhaps  assigning 
weighted  values  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  factors  involved  in 
building  in  this  location, 
such  as  transportation,  labor 
market,  and  so  on,  and  then 
adding  up  these  weighted 
values  and  coming  up  with 
whether  it  is  the  right 
answer  or  not. 

I  think  that  is  about  all  I 
can  say  on  this  subject.  I 
would  like  to  take  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ask  Mr.  Philippson 
one  question  which  occurred 
to  me  when  he  was  talking. 

You  said  when  you  were  refer - 
ing  to  this  chart,  that  it 
was  thought  in  the  early 
1950's  that  the  use  of  auto¬ 
mation  and  the  computer  would 
cause  a  lowering  in  the  number 
of  employees,  or  at  least  a 
leveling  off,  and  although  it 
did  for  a  few  years,  employ¬ 
ment  has  now  shot  up  very 
rapidly.  I  was  kind  of  sur¬ 
prised  at  that.  What  happened? 
Why  didn't  it  work  out? 

MR.  PHILIPPSON:  Well,  because 
everybody  who  goes  to  computers 
does  a  great  deal  more  things 
than  he  did  before.  I  give 
you  the  illustration  of  an  oil 
company  that  I  dealt  with  some 
time  ago.  I  asked  how  many 
gas  stations  do  you  have  in  the 
East  that  generate  at  least  ten 
percent  of  their  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  oil  instead  of  gas. 
So  they  said,  oh,  we  will  find 
out.  So  in  fifteen  minutes  a 
man  came  back,  programmed  the 
computer  and  put  the  cards 
through  and  they  could  get  the 
answer.  Before  the  computer, 
no  one  could  do  this.  The 
same  is  true  in  the  case  of  an 
insurance  company  which  today 
covers  with  machines  things 
that  had  never  heretofore  been 
covered,  and  as  a  result  of  it, 
the  real  potential  growth  of  a 
company  like  Hancock  is  in 
large  part  due  to  the  computer 
because  it  permits  them  a  far 
greater  individualized  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  client. 


I  am  not  a  great  expert  on  com¬ 
puter  use,  but  I  can  say  this: 
Hancock  has  at  the  present  time 
about  90,000  square  feet  given 
over  to  the  electronics  depart¬ 
ment;  that  is,  EDP .  One  of  the 
critical  things  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  is^  that  the  Company  has 
purchased  and  put  on  order  sub¬ 
stantial  additional  equipment 
which  is  due  to  be  delivered 
sometime  between  1971  and  1972. 
If  there  is  very  substantial 
delay  in  the  start  of  construc¬ 
tion,  whether  through  the 
authorities  or  through  strikes, 
(there  is  talk  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  steel  strike  in 
August) ,  it  may  turn  out  that 
the  electronics  department, 
even  though  it  should  be  in  the 
new  building,  may  have  to  stay 
in  the  old  one  because  when 
the  machines  come,  you  have  to 
install  them  and  once  you  in¬ 
stall  them,  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  move  them, 
because  to  move  them  you  have 
to  interrupt  the  service. 

So,  it  is  an  extremely  compli¬ 
cated  problem,  but  every  firm 
which  has  similar  types  of 
repeat  work,  that  has  gone 
into  the  electronics  field  has 
found  that  after  a  short  inter¬ 
val  of  leveling  off  of  employ¬ 
ees,  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  employment. 

MODERATOR  BOGEN :  Thank  you 
very  much.  I  was  wondering 
about  that  same  question  my¬ 
self. 

Last  but  by  no  means  least,  we 
will  call  upon  Terry  Rankine. 

MR.  RANKINE:  Last,  but  I 
think  I  will  make  it  least. 
(Laughter . ) 

We  got  quite  deeply,  I  think, 
into  the  process  of  decision 
making  in  planning.  To  some 
degree  we  avoided  the  design 
decisions.  We  had  hoped  to 
come  back  to  that  at  the  end, 
but  we  ran  out  of  time. 
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Right  at  the  beginning,  how¬ 
ever,  before  getting  on  even 
to  the  process  of  decision¬ 
making,  we  did  talk  a  little 
bit  about,  in  a  way,  how  igno¬ 
rant  we  were  about  what  was 
going  on  in  this  new  building, 
how  little  we  knew  about  the 
building  itself,  how  little  we 
knew  about  the  commercial  side 
activities,  how  it  really  ties 
into  the  transportation,  and 
what  kind  of  uses  do  we  gener¬ 
ate  other  than  simply  office 
space?  How  it  would  use  the 
space  surrounding  it,  and 
what  really  would  then  happen 
in  the  plaza  or  whatever  it 
is  going  to  be  called?  It 
seemed  to  us,  in  a  way,  that 
these  spaces  are  simply  left 
spaces  between  buildings  so 
that  the  shadows  don't  fall 
directly  across.  We  talked 
about  breathing  space  and  all 
sorts  of  things  like  that,  and 
it  worked  out  awfully  well 
with  the  PAR'S  and  this  kind 
of  thing,  but  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  new  Copley 
Square  and  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  this  plaza?  Is  it 
going  to  be  another  empty 
space  at  night,  and  is  it 
going  to  be  another  empty 
space  on  a  wintry  afternoon? 
These  were  worries,  and  we 
have  to  face  up  to  them  before 
we  say,  let's  just  go  ahead 
and  do  it,  making  another  open 
space . 

As  we  didn't  know  these  things, 
perhaps  there  is  a  problem 
about  communication  here.  But 
I  think  that  most  of  us  are 
extremely  interested  in  what 
we  have  done  in  the  city,  and 
therefore,  the  very  fact  that 
we  are  actually  all  ignorant 
about  this  is  significant. 

Read  the  newspapers  and  there 
hasn't  been  an  awful  lot 
published  about  it,  and  if  it 
were  published,  I  think  we 
would  get  more  information 
and  we  would  be  more  easy 
about  it,  and  have  the  pro¬ 
fessions  knowledgeable  about 
what  is  going  on,  rather  than 
us  having  to  come  along  here 
and  ask  quick  questions  and 
then  quickly  make  up  our 
minds  about  various  things. 


However,  the  main  discussion 
in  our  group  was  like  everyone 
else's  group,  on  the  problem 
of  the  process  of  decision 
making,  and  how  planning  is 
being  carried  out.  We  did 
get  into  one  aspect  of  the 
thing  that  perhaps  has  been 
touched  on  earlier.  We  were 
describing  what  is  happening 
as  the  loggerhead  approach. 

The  planner  is  doing  one  plan 
and  then  big  business  comes 
along  and  does  another  one 
and  neither  gives  way  very 
readily.  So,  one  gets  this 
struggle,  this  tug  of  war, 
this  pushing  against  each 
other,  and  it  is  awfully 
difficult  to  give  way  at  that 
point . 

Hence,  we  started  trying  to 
devise  v;ays  of  how  the  plan¬ 
ning  process  could  be  started 
earlier,  if  you  like,  rather 
than  the  loggerhead  approach. 
This  would  mean  the  coopera¬ 
tion  approach  where  planners 
are  much  more  aware  of  what 
business  will  need  in  the  next 
five  or  ten  years,  and  they 
will  then  start  plugging  this 
into  the  plans.  Therefore, 
we  don't  find  the  situation 
when  we  wake  up  one  morning 
and  look  at  the  Globe  and  find 
this  sixty  story  high  rise 
mirror  in  our  midst;  then  we 
wouldn't  really  be  all  that 
surprised.  We  would  have  been 
expecting  it  for  some  time, 
and  then  we  would  have  known 
much  more  about  it,  etc.  I 
think  there  is  an  awful  lot  we 
could  do  just  to  smooth  out 
the  process. 

We  all  came  to  the  conclusion, 
though,  that  what  was  really 
needed  was  a  much  better  city 
plan,  a  comprehensive  plan 
that,  as  we  put  it,  would  have 
to  be  constantly  updated.  A 
plan  is  never  a  finite  thing. 

It  would  have  to  be  constantly 
changed.  How  this  would  be 
constantly  changed  is  some¬ 
thing  we  didn't  get  into,  and 
I  don't  know  if  we  are  sure 
that  it  can  be  done  easily  or 
not . 

We  did  also  touch  on  the  matter 
of  the  review  again,  and  we  are 
all  very  intrigued  as  to  how  the 
BRA  will  review  the  various 
submissions  and  the  plan  to 
develop  subdistricts  or  what¬ 
ever.  How  do  they  do  it,  and 
what  are  the  worries  about  the 
design  and  the  architectural 
panels,  and  things  like  this? 


I  have  had  opportunities  in 
the  past  of  working  with 
bodies  like  that;  I  spent  two 
years  of  my  life  sort  of 
forming  these  groups  in  London, 
England  and  I  can  issue 
nothing  but  warnings. 

(Laughter . ) 

You  know,  so  much  of  it  is 
more  trouble  than  anything 
else.  In  order  to  get  un¬ 
animity,  so  often  one  got 
mediocrity  instead.  It  was  a 
good  group  we  had--a  state 
expert  and  planners  and  urban 
designers  and  architects,  and 
the  thing  that  came  to  me 
quite  obviously  was  that  the 
architects  knew  so  little 
about  the  planning  process 
that  this  might  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  BAG  or  the  BSA 
or  whatever  to  do.  A  course 
for  architects  in  the  planning 
process  might  be  a  continuing 
education  course,  not  just  the 
planning  process,  but  the 
urban  process.  I  think  it 
must  obviously  be  tied  also 
into  the  economics  with  re¬ 
gards  to  real  estate.  I  think 
this  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  for  most  architects  to 
do,  and  I  hope  that  the  BAG 
might  be  able  to  do  something 
about  that.  Thank  you. 

MODERATOR  BOGEN:  Thank  you 
very  much,  Terry,  for  what 
almost  could  be  a  summation  of 
our  session  today  and  the  last 
five  minutes  or  so  which  re¬ 
main  we  are  opening  up  the 
meeting  for  general  discussion 
and  questioning  to  anyone  who 
wishes  to  participate. 

MR.  SY  MINTZ:  There  are  a 
couple  of  things  that  bother 
me  that  I  would  like  to  bring 
up  for  questions.  One  is  that 
I  think  it  is  a  little  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  this  whole  subject 
in  the  past  several  months  has 
been  really  pulverized  around 
two  issues.  One  is  the  issue 
of  a  major  company  that  wants 
to  make  a  substantial  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  City  of  Boston, 
and  it  appears  to  some  people 
that  the  architects,  or 
aesthetic  traditionalists  is 
the  term  I  think  Mr.  Philipp- 
son  used,  don't  want  to  see 
that  happen.  They  are  putting 
up  so  many  roadblocks  to  it 
that  it  is  going  to  prevent 
Hancock  from  doing  its  thing, 
building  what  it  has  to  do. 
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part  o£  the  problem  is  that 
this  issue  has  tended  to 
pulverize  around  the  question 
of  aesthetics.  Mr.  Williams 
touched  on  the  issue  saying, 
well,  these  three  people  have 
one  opinion  and  Mr.  Pei  and 
others  have  another  opinion. 

I  don't  think  those  are  the 
issues.  I  think  the  questions 
are  more  fundamental  than 
that . 


It  seems  to  me  the  issue 
relates  to  economics.  For 
instance,  there  is  an  economic 
reality  in  purchasing  land  and 
building  buildings.  If  land 
costs  one  hundred  dollars  a 
foot  in  Boston  and  you  are 
going  to  build  a  half  a 
million  square  feet,  then  you 
translate  it  back  into  the 
office  feet  and  it  costs  you 
so  much  for  a  square  foot  for 
the  land,  Mr.  Philippson,  you 
have  to  agree  to  take  that 
size  of  land  with  the  amount 
of  money  that  Hancock  has  had 
to  pay  and  propose  to  build  a 
million  square  feet  on  it.  I 
think  this  is  questionable  in 
the  minds  of  a  lot  of  real 
estate  people  in  the  city,  who 
I  think  would  be  objective 
about  this  and  not  just  con¬ 
cerned  about  their  own 
development  up  Boylston  Street 
or  in  the  Prudential  Center. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
city  were  not  so  willing  just 
to  buy  this  alternative  and  in 
essence,  I  will  say  force 
Hancock,  but  I  mean  it  in  a 
good  way,  to  essentially  ex¬ 
plore  alternatives  which 
Hancock  already  has  in  the 
leasing  of  air  rights  and  in 
the  purchase  of  adjacent 
property.  We  know  of  a  bank 
downtown  that  bought  the 
wrong  site  and  had  to  go  out 
and  purchase  another,  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  that  the  user 
usually  needs  a  tremendous 
amount  of  square  feet  and  has 
to  go  out  and  acquire  addi¬ 
tional  land. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
viable  alternative  because 
Hancock  does  own  and  can  pur¬ 
chase  through  air  rights  other 
areas  which  ^ould  allow  the 
same  two  million  or  the  stra¬ 
tegy  of  an  even  larger  devel¬ 
opment  to  take  place,  possibly 
in  a  different  form  or  even  a 
modified  form  where  the  tower 
doesn't  exactly  point  right 
onto  Copley  Square. 


There  is  another  thing  I  would 
like  Mr.  Philippson  to  respond 
to.  Dan  Ahern  and  I  worked 
together  on  the  waterfront,  so 
I  think  one  can  be  critical  of 
a  friend  and  still  be  a  friend. 
It  seems  to  me  that  they  are 
the  group  that  should  have 
been  advocates  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  situation;  they  were  the 
quasi-group  between  city  and 
private  interests  that  have 
consultants  and  very  good  con¬ 
sultants  who  were  supposed  to 
study  alternatives  and  give 
some  guidelines  to  development 
in  this  area. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  was  some  failure  either 
in  their  ability  to  do  this, 
or  in  their  desire  to  do  it, 
or  somewhere  along  the  way  the 
guidelines  were  not  presented 
to  either  Hancock  or  their 
architects.  So,  if  one  is  an 
architect  left  with  a  site  to 
build  two  million  square  feet 
on  X  number  of  square  feet  per 
floor,  I  think  it  is  true  it  is 
going  to  be  very  difficult  to 
do  it  in  any  other  alternative 
unless  it  is  a  round,  rectangu¬ 
lar,  etcetera. 

I  don't  think  that 
ought  to  be  the  issue.  I  think 
the  issue  ought  to  be  looked 
at  in  a  slightly  larger  context. 
I  would  like  to  know  why  the 
Back  Bay  Development  couldn't 
be  the  quasi-agency  of  advocate, 
looking  at  the  alternatives 
that  Dan  proposes  ought  to  be 
looked  at.  I  would  like  Mr. 
Philippson,  if  he  would  be 
willing,  to  respond  to  why  it 
is  not  possible  to  produce  the 
same  amount  of  square  feet 
without  giving  Hancock  the  ul¬ 
timatum  of  moving  out,  to 
develop  that  square  foot  of 
space  in  another  way,  using 
both  air  rights  and  other  pro¬ 
perties  that  Hancock  owns. 

MODERATOR  BOGEN ;  I  think  those 
are  two  very  good  questions. 

Your  last  question  about  alter¬ 
natives  is  one  which  I  think 
came  up  in  every  workshop,  but 
I  myself  don't  think  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  answered 
by  anyone. 


It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  a 
major  company  that  has  a  need 
to  build  at  least  two  million 
square  feet  of  space,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is 
nobody  in  this  room  who  would 
want  to  sensibly  say  that  they 
shouldn't  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  it.  The  question  is  how, 
not  even  a  question  of  where. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Hancock  has  touched  on  the 
issue  of  moving  out  of  the 
city  and  I  think  they  could 
consider  moving  out  of  the 
city  and  I  think  realistically, 
just  as  the  mayor  had  to,  I 
think  they  have  a  lot  of  other 
issues  to  consider:  the  em¬ 
ployment,  the  type  of  employ¬ 
ment  they  have  and'if  they  are 
on  Route  128,  are  they  going 
to  get  it,  and  if  they  leave, 
what  is  going  to  happen  to 
their  image  in  Boston.  So,  I 
think  there  are  strategies  on 
both  sides  to  be  played,  and 
that  is  in  the  superficial 
game,  not  really  getting  down 
to  the  problem. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
major  problems  here  is  how  the 
two  million  square  feet  is  to 
be  developed,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Philippson  rightly  touched  on 
that.  I  think  that  there  are 
other  alternatives  to  the  one 
that  is  being  accepted.  The 
reason  that  that  alternative 
is  the  one  being  pushed  is 
maybe  because  there  hasn't 
been  a  concerned  opposition 
and  a  focused  opposition  that 
didn't  talk  just  about  the 
aesthetics.  I  like  a  blue  tie 
and  you  like  a  red  tie;  we 
just  never  are  going  to  agree 
on  it . 


What  alternatives  actually 
were  considered?  Who  con¬ 
sidered  them  both  among  the 
private  and  public  decision 
makers?  Did  they  evaluate 
the  consequences  of  the  var¬ 
ious  alternatives?  How  did 
they  do  it? 

Since  it  is  growing  late,  I 
would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Philipp- 
son  to  try  to  answer  that  as 
briefly  as  possible,  so  that 
we  can  all  also  leave  time  for 
Sy's  friend,  Dan  Ahern,  to 
respond  to  the  other  question. 

MR.  PHILIPPSON:  I  can  be  very 
brief,  because  actually  I  have 
not  been  involved.  There  have 
been  a  great  number  of  meetings 
between  Harry  Cobb,  Pei,  the 
Architectural  Review  Board,/ 
and  the  Back  Bay  Association, 
and  all  kinds  of  other  groups. 

I  have  seen  in  Mr.  Hilgenhurst ' s 
office  down  in  the  BRA  some 
models  that  they  prepared  of 
other  solutions  and  examinations 
of  other  nearby  sites.  They 
didn't  work  out,  but  they  were 
examined.  I  think  that  the 
consensus,  even  of  the  BRA,  was 
that  these  solutions  would  not 
really  solve  the  problem  better. 

There  is  also,  to  be  frank  with 
you,  an  image  problem  here. 

There  is  no  question  that  three 
buildings  of  twenty  stories 
against  one  building  of  sixty 
stories  is  not  exactly  the 
same  thing.  This  is  not  part 
of  my  assignment,  and  I'm  sure  • 
that  Harry  Cobb  will  be  happy 
to  meet  with  anybody  interested, 
particularly  a  group  such  as 
yours.  He  has  met  with  many 
architectural  groups  from  your 
association  to  explain  it.  He 
has  examined  many  other  solu¬ 
tions,  and  he  did  not  come  up 
with  anything  which  seemed 
significantly  better. 


As  to  the  questions  which  you 
brought  up  before  of  traffic, 
there  would  be  retail  stores 
on  Stuart  Street,  and  there 
is  likely  to  be  relatively 
heavy  pedestrian  traffic  going 
to  the  garage  which  will  be 
built  over  the  air  rights. 

You  ought  to  also  take  into 
consideration,  Sy,  that  over 
the  air  rights  is  a  very  ex¬ 
pensive  place  to  build.  It  is 
bad  enough  in  Boston  where 
water  is  relatively  close  to 
the  top  of  the  soil--but  to 
span  the  Turnpike  with  a  garage 
is  one  thing,  but  a  high-rise 
office  building  over  the  Turn¬ 
pike  would  pose  an  extremely 
complex  problem. 

MR.  MINTZ:  I  understand  that. 
I'm  not  necessarily  advocating 
that,  but  couldn't  the  three 
million  dollar  expenditure  that 
you  mentioned  before  that  would 
go  into  the  rhomboid  shape  be 
spent  in  other  ways?  I'm  not 
suggesting  a  particular  solu¬ 
tion  because  that  isn't  my  role. 

MR.  PHILIPPSON:  How  much  is  the 
penalty? 

MR.  MINTZ :  For  the  shape  alone? 

MR.  PHILIPPSON:  For  the  excava- 
t  ion . 

MR.  MINTZ:  You  are  talking 
about  the  garage? 

MR.  PHILIPPSON:  No,  under  the 
garage. 

MR.  MINTZ:  For  water  and 
piles,  it  is  several  million 
dollars  for  excavation  alone. 

MR.  PHILIPPSON:  But  the  total 
penalty  for  staying  in  this 
area  is  high,  obviously. 

Building  sixty  stories  high  is 
obviously  more  penalty  than 
twenty  stories  high. 

MR.  MINTZ:  It  is;  but  I  don't 
think  that  can  be  argued. 

MR.  PHILIPPSON:  If  you  would 
like  Harry  Cobb  to  meet  with 
any  group  of  you  that  are 
interested  in  this  question, 

I  think  he  will  be  happy  to 
come . 


MODERATOR  BOGEN :  I  think  the  4 
question  which  should  be 
answered  is  one  in  which  not 
only  the  architects  should 
participate,  because  the 
questions  of  alternatives 
includes  more  than  architec¬ 
tural  design.  Since  our  time 
is  getting  short,  I  would  like 
to  permit  Dan  Ahern  to  address 
himself  to  the  question  of 
advocacy  planning  by  the  Back 
Bay  Development  Corporation. 

MR.  AHERN:  There  are  several 
ways  to  answer  the  question. 

I'm  not  sure  that  there  is  a 
very  good  one.  I  think  we 
have  first  of  all  the  fact 
that  we  rely  on  support  from 
the  people  in  this  area  and 
the  businesses  and  institu¬ 
tions  to  have  a  program  of 
planning  and  development. 

They  do  not  necessarily  share 
Sy's  view  about  the  Hancock 
building.  The  fact  is  that 
you  do  get,  unfortunately,  a 
great  deal  of  conflicting 
information  from  urban  design¬ 
ers,  and  I  think  the  Back  Bay 
is  aware  of  this  from  many 
other  places. 

I  think  the  program  that  we 
have  for  the  area  with  respect 
to  the  Hancock  building  is 
quite  satisfied  by  the  econ¬ 
omic  development  which  the 
project  represents.  It  is  an 
extremely  important  step 
forward  in  the  economic  growth 
and  vitality  of  the  area  and 
securing  of  the  retail  center 
which  depends  very  heavily  on 
this  form  of  input. 

The  transportation  aspects  I 
have  mentioned.  The  Hancock 
building  puts  an  enormous 
strain  on  the  Back  Bay  trans¬ 
portation  system  which,  to 
begin  with,  is  quite  weak.  It 
is  the  most  serious  problem  in 
the  area. 

Mr.  Philippson  wondered  where 
the  employment  was  going  to 
come  from.  I'm  not  sure  how 
the  employees  are  going  to 
get  there  even  with  the 
staggered  hours.  At  present, 
we  have  capacity  loads  in  a 
thoroughly  obsolete  transit 
system  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  insurance  companies  in 
the  district.  I  think  it  is 
going  to  be  quite  a  stampede 
when  the  building  opens. 
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Prudential  Insurance  Company 
was  rather  oblivious  to  public 
transportation  needs  when  the 
Center  was  constructed.  It  is 
not  well  served.  There  is  a 
proposal  now  which  we  have 
under  BRA  study,  to  link  the 
Auditorium  station  into  the 
Center . 

Hancock  is  facing  the  same 
danger.  Therefore,  we  have 
been  very  much  concerned  in 
this  case  with  meeting  ob¬ 
jectives  that  have  been 
adopted  in  the  area  as  part 
of  the  planning  program,  in 
terms  of  economics  and  in 
terms  of  transportation. 

Now,  when  it  comes  down  to  the 
architectural  guidelines  for 
the  building,  we  did  not 
develop  these.  Perhaps  we 
could  have.  I  don't  know  what 
good  it  would  have  done  with¬ 
out  power.  We  were  concerned 
more  with  the  procedure. 

There  is  a  large  area  here  on 
the  map  which  we  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  bring  under  a  develop¬ 
ment  study  program  with  the 
Redevelopment  Authority, 
essentially  what  is  shown  and 
referred  to  over  there.  What 
we  have  got  to  develop  is  some 
way  of  dealing  with  this  in  an 
authoritative  manner. 

If  the  process  of  design  re- 
view--it  is  not  exactly  design 
review,  but  the  approval  of 
the  process  now  created  in  the 
law- -works,  then  I  think  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  much 
more.  We  have  certainly  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  the 
past,  not  on  this  site,  but 
working  on  design  guidelines 
for  many,  many  subjects  and 
activities  under  which  we  have 
no  legal  control  whatsoever. 


At  the  present  time,  we  are 
preparing  an  injunction 
against  one  owner  on  the 
design  question.  In  this 
paiticular  zone,  we  are  very 
much  interested  in  the  econom¬ 
ics  and  the  transportation 
impact  in  the  connection  of 
these  streets,  in  the  vitality 
of  Clarendon  Street,  in  many 
aspects  of  this  project. 
Perhaps  we  should  have  devel¬ 
oped  an  architectural  guide¬ 
line  for  this  particular  site, 
but  I'm  not  sure  we  could 
have.  I'm  not  sure  that  the 
people  who  have  participated 
in  the  critique  running  over 
this  five  months  really  have 
a  common  view. 
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I  think  we  have  to  have  a  good 
procedure.  We  have  a  legal 
mechanism  now  which  can  be 
used.  Alternatives  can  be 
waived,  and  Hancock  can  be 
asked  to  present  its  case  in 
a  manner  which  the  community 
would  really  react  to. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have 
here  in  this  session  today  is 
that  we  have  not  seen  the 
Hancock  proposal  yet,  as  we 
all  know.  Mr.  Philippson  has 
said  that  all  of  it  is  under 
BRA  review.  I'm  not  sure  of 
that.  I  know  that  there  is  a 
review  process  under  way,  but 
I'm  not  sure  the  whole  pro¬ 
posal  is  there.  So,  we  have 
not  yet  seen  the  Hancock 
proposal  in  full.  We  are  not 
aware  of  the  alternatives. 
There  has  been  no  community 
review  of  the  alternatives, 
and  up  until  last  week  there 
was  no  legal  mechanism  with 
which  we  could  take  effective 
action.  Those  things  are 
coming  into  place. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
think  we  have  been  somewhat 
negligent.  I  think  profes¬ 
sional  stimulus  applied  to 
organizations  such  as  our  own 
is  important.  Our  own  or¬ 
ganization  is  locked  into  the 
Redevelopment  Authority  and 
is  supported  by  business 
people,  and  I  think  we  need  a 
little  more  contact  with  the 
professional  groups,  a  little 
more  stimulation,  and  a  few 
more  embarassing  questions  of 
that  type.  Thank  you. 

(Laughter  and  applause.) 


MODERATOR  BOGEN :  This  marks 
the  close  of  this  session  on 
the  John  Hancock  Tower.  It 
also  marks  the  close  of  the 
workshop  series  by  the  Boston 
Architectural  Center  called 
"The  City  as  a  System." 

On  behalf  of  the  Boston 
Architectural  Center,  I  want 
to  thank  all  of  the  speakers 
this  morning,  the  workshop 
chairmen,  and  also  all  of  you 
who  spent  this  very,  very  long 
day  discussing  an  important 
civic  problem. 

As  Dave  Wallace  mentioned  this 
morning  in  his  introduction, 
the  John  Hancock  question  was 
a  very  topical  one.  It  has 
not  been  settled  yet.  We  hope 
that  this  meeting  will  have 
some  influence  on  the  decision 
making  which  is  yet  to  take 
place . 

Certainly  more  civic  leader¬ 
ship  is  needed  if  we  are  going 
to  create  the  equivalent  of 
other  Copley  Squares  and 
Commonwealth  Avenues.  I  think 
that  as  Tunney  Lee  pointed  out 
in  his  talk,  we  are  not  pre¬ 
dating  any  Copley  Squares  or 
Commonwealth  Avenues  and,  as 
Harry  Cobb  pointed  out,  Copley 
Square  (and  I  believe  Mr. 
Philippson  also  pointed  this 
out), has  over  the  years  shown 
the  signs  of  neglect.  It  has 
been  dirty  and  untidy  and  it 
is  surprising  if  this  is  such 
an  important  civic  symbol , 
such  a  loved  one,  that  there 
was  not  a  greater  expression 
of  love  by  the  City  of  Boston 
and  the  region  for  which  it  is 
the  Hub. 

I  think  my  own  assessment  for 
the  reason  of  this  neglect  is 
that  we  haven't  had  the  same 
kind  of  active  leadership  in 
Boston,  private  leadership  as 
well  as  public,  which  was 
responsible  for  building 
Copley  Square  in  the  first 
place  and  filling  in  the  Back 
Bay.  I  think  that  there  is 
still  hope  that  we  will  get 
that  leadership,  and  I  found 
it  very  satisfying  myself  to 
be  invited  to  serve  on  this 
advisory  committee  of  the  BAC 
and  to  meet  with  the  important 
decision  makers  from  the 
region  at  the  various  workshop 
sessions.  It  has  been  a  very 
instructive  experience  for  me, 
and  I  am  grateful  to  my  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen  Sandy  Green¬ 
field  and  Herb  Classman  for 
inviting  me  in  the  first 
place . 
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